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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


—_—a——_ 
OR once the “crisis” is real. The Sultan, finding that the 
accord of Europe was maintained, and that he must either 
yesist or carry out the Treaty of Berlin, has determined to resist. 
He informed the European Ambassadors at Constantinople, in a 
letter written in Turkish, lest its sense should be altered, that 
he would not surrender Dulcigno unless the Naval Demonstra- 
tion were withdrawn, and a pledge given him that it should 
never at any time or on any question be repeated. The Am- 
passadors refused the pledge, and on Saturday Riza Pasha, in 
command in Albania, informed Prince Nicola that any attempt 
to possess himself by force of Dulcigno would be regarded as 
a declaration of war by the Sultan, and would be resisted 
by Turkish troops. The Prince of Montenegro forwarded these 
statements to Admiral Seymour, and informed him that, 
as he was not ready to meet both Albanians and Turkish 
regulars, the latter of whom might invade the Mountain, he 
must stipulate for the material assistance of the Fleet, and for 
aguarantee against the loss of the advantages stipulated for 
him in the Treaty, in the event of defeat. The Admirals, not being 
authorised to grant either request, delayed the Demonstration, 
and telegraphed to their Governments for instructions. 














It was felt all through Europe that the Sultan’s action had 
given a new and more serious aspect to affairs. The Govern- 
nents held consultations, but agreed, it is believed, to wait for 
the decision of the British Government. A Cabinet Council 
was orderet for Thursday, and at 12.30, though the Ministers 
had been widely scattered, every member, except Lord Spencer, 
who was detained in Paris, had assembled. The Council lasted 
three hours, and up to Friday evening its decision had not 
been made known. There is, however, some reason to believe that 
it was deemed impossible for Europe to recede, and advisable to 
propose to the signatory Powers that the Sultan should be 
allowed a final opportunity of retracing his steps. He 
should be informed that the Treaty must be carried out, 
and that unless it were carried out at once, a combined Fleet 
would appear off Constantinople. Whatever the decision was, 
it was awaited with anxiety by all the Ambassadors in London; 
and the answers of the Powers will be considered in another 
Cabinet, to be held next week. It is clear that the only alter- 
natives are failure, and direct pressure upon the ruling group in 
Constantinople. 





The opponents of the Liberal Government are greatly pleased, 
but without much reason. They believe that France will abandon 
the concert of Europe, and that the English people yill sympa- 
thise with Turkey. The action of France, howéve?, ts far from 


certain, M. Gambetta strongly advising concerted action ; while, 


Austria, of course, only holds Bosnia and the Herzegovina on 
condition of carrying out the Treaty of Berlin. Russia and 
Italy are definitely in favour of action,—Italy, indeed, as 
reported, having signed a treaty..of alliance with Great 
Britain; and the Emperor of Germany, in reply to an 
appeal from the Sultan, has declared that he cannot 


. 





separate himself from the signatory Powers. As to opinion 
in England, it will speedily be manifest, but we believe it to be 
this. Outside “ Society ’—which is not this time unanimous— 
and some Radicals who think for themselves, the feeling for any 
special policy in the East is not strong; but the feeling that 
the Government, having spoken, should not allow itself to be 
defeated, but should go forward, even if the next step is war, is 
nearly universal. There is a clear sense that if Great Britain 
recedes after having appealed to her great weapon—the Fleet— 
her influence in the world is over. There is no sympathy for 
Turkey, and not much for Greece, which has not fought, but a 
great deal for “ Europe,” and Great Britain. 


Late on Friday there was an impression that the Sultan, at 
last alarmed, had become reasonable, and would make conces- 
sions; and a rumour was current that if he did not, he would be 
dethroned. Anything may occur at Constantinople, but there 
has been no time for sound information from thence to 
arrive in London, and the balance of probabilities is against 
both the impression and rumour. The Sultan must have 
made his decision under pressure from stronger men 
than himself. The Pashas have, hitherto, when put to the 
test, always fought, and they may possibly rely on the 
defences of the Sea of Marmora. Indeed, they will hardly 
believe in combined action against them until they see 
the Fleet off Constantinople. As to dethronement, who is 
to do it? There are three powers in Constantinople—the 
Sultan, the army, and the Mussulman mob—and the two 
latter are usually for fighting. If any competitor could pro- 
mise regular pay, the army might listen; but how is any man 
of the House of Othman to secure that? We note, neverthe- 
less, as part of the situation, that the regular signal of danger 
to a Sultan—the assertion that he is mad—has reappeared, and 
do not forget that Jews, and Greeks, and Armenians with 
large resources have a heavy stake in preventing the Sultan 
from bringing on himself destruction. 


The separate attitude of France is almost inexplicable, but 
we believe this, so far as it goes, is an accurate explanation. 
M. Gambetta, General Farre, M. Constans, and probably one 
other member of the Cabinet, are inclined to act strongly on 
behalf of Greece; but M. Grévy, M. Barthélemy St. Hilaire, 
and the majority of the Cabinet are opposed to any overt 
action, though not indisposed, by sending French ships as 
spectators, to declare openly and unmistakably that France 
does not condemn it. In most cases, M. Gambetta’s in- 
fluence would prevail, but in this it is believed that the 
Chamber is on the side of the Ministry. The majority of 
French politicians, it is said, think this an English question, 
and are opposed to any exertion or expenditure without a quid 
pro quo. That this is the feeling of the upper classes, is quite 
certain ; but M. Gambetta rarely mistakes the sense of the con- 
stituencies, and he has yet to discover how far the Chamber is 
opposed to him on this matter. Till that is known, the action 
of France must be uncertain ; and it is not to be fully predicted 
from the Press, which is apt in Turkish affairs to represent 
mere syndicates. The country constituencies may yet see, as 
Napoleon saw, the immense value of English cordiality towards 
the Republic, which will not be generated by shrinking from an 
obvious, though non-paying, duty. It was France that inter- 
fered for Greece at Berlin. 


Affairs in~Ireland do not improve. On the one hand, 
Orangemen, are cheering the incendiary speeches of the Rev. 
Mrs Kane, who threatens that they will rise 200,000 strong, and 
settle Irish difficulties with lead; and on the other hand, out- 
rages increase in intensity. Many landlords are now protected 
by the police,and on Saturday Lord Mountmorres was shot dead 
near Clonbur,.in Galway. He was a very poor Peer, with a few 
tenants, only fifteen, it is said, and was obliged, after a for- 
bearance lasting, he says, in his letters, four years, to exact his 
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rent; but he lived always among the people, and bore, according 


to the majority of witnesses, a high character. He, however, | 


was a landlord; he had recently evicted two tenants, and 
the tenantry, full of the idea that they are to have the land, 
could not bear the disappointment. He was shot as he 
returned from Clonbur to his house, and there is no reason- 
able doubt that the murder was committed to avenge the 
evictions. ‘The crime has, probably, been a fatal one for the 
agitators. It has produced a panic among the landlords, 
Government is urged to pass coercion Bills, and though Mr- 
Forster keeps his head and recognises that no coercion Bill 
will prevent murder, English feeling is rising to a point that 
makes the course of Government most difficult. 


The most significant and the most painful fact about this 
case is the evidence it affords of organised terrorism. For days 
before the murder, Lord Mountmorres and his people had been 
placed under bun. His cook was driven away by threats, his 
serving-boy could not leave the house, no one wouid carry 
messages for the family, and the sheep of the tenants 
who did a day’s work for them were killed. When Lord 
Mountmorres lay dying in the road efforts were made to lift 
him into a neighbouring cottage, but the owner, a man named 
Flanagan, with his wife and daughter, positively refused to 
admit the dying man. They were afraid for their lives. It was 
fully believed that the peasantry would stop the funeral, and 
though this was not done, only the priest and one tenant 
attended it; while the people on the road between the house 
and Galway refused to direct strangers to the house, or the 
scene of the murder. The district, in fact, sympathises with 
the criminals, who remain undetected, though two men have 
been arrested. 


Mr. Parnell delivered his weekly speech on Sunday, this 
time at New Ross. It was noteworthy for a statement that 
assassination was “ unnecessary and prejudicial,” where the 
farmers were organised ; for a blank rejection of all concessions, 
such as the Ulster custom or fixity of tenure, which Mr. 
Parnell denounced as concessions intended to demoralise the 
movement; and for a definite proposal, the first made by the 
Land Leaguers. This is, that the tenants should obtain fixity of 
tenure for thirty-five years, should pay fair rents for that period, 
and should then be declared freeholders. Railway shareholders 
might as well be told that they should have dividends only for 
thirty-five years. The proposal, if even considered, makes Irish 
property worthless, without relieving the distress of this genera- 
tion, and it is difficult to believe that it is serious. We 
have discussed it elsewhere, but may add here, that while 
the Land League repudiate all sympathy with murder, the 
murder of Lord Mountmorres was not alluded to at the last 
weekly meeting, and no attempt is made to drive those who talk 
of “lead” out of the ranks of the party. If the Land League 
intend to appeal to insurrection, this is intelligible; but if they 
have any hope in Parliament, it is outrageous folly. They will 
rouse the British temper before they have done, and neither 
reason nor mercy will have a hearing. 


Mr. O’Shaughnessy, Member for Limerick, and hitherto re- 
garded as moderate, has openly joined the Land League, in a 
letter to Mr. Parnell, in which he declares that his “ principles 
are based on goodwill to the landlords who will give their 
tenants a secure and inviolable tenure at fair rent; and com- 
pulsory expropriation at a fair price to the landlords who re- 
fuse to give such tenure, or insist on exorbitant rents.” This is 
fixity of tenure, against which Mr. Parnell has strongly pro- 
tested, as an arrangement which would demoralise the farmers. 
The real difficulty in its way is the want of any guarantee that 
the rent, when fixed, would be paid. Suppose a second agita- 
tion were begun against that. The compensation for fixity, 
which is, if not the only possible compromise, at least the 
farthest limit to which Parliament will go, is that rent should 


. be paid, like a dividend on Consols, on the day and to the full 


amount. But then where is the person who can levy it, and 
yet be beyond a bullet ? 


We do not understand why, if Candahar is to be handed 
over to Abdurrahman, its evacuation should be so much de- 
layed. It is found impossible to collect any store of provi- 
sions, and the cost of maintaining 13,000 men to watch 
events must be as great as that of a small campaign. The 
troops will suffer in the winter, and the disgust of the Sepoys, 
which is so serious an element in the question, will be gravely 


increased. Surely Abdurrahman can detach a Sird 
force sufficient to garrison the citadel, and orders to raj 

small army among the Douranis, the dominant clan Rs : 
head he himself is. The province has been obeying Cabnl ri 
years, and even if it proved refractory, what concern is thera 
ours? Weourselves intended at one time to separate it from Cab; Hi 
Every day we delay is evidence to the Afghans that Abder 
rahman has not recovered the whole country, and as they int 7 
to recover it, they may in their impatience begin by ‘me 
him. The road to fame in Afghanistan is now to attack th 
English, and there are dozens of chiefs who, on the slight : 
chance of success, would risk everything for the chance of wai 
considered heroes against the Infidel. 8 


ar with 





Some documents have been published in Paris which show 
conclusively that M. de Freycinet, who, it must not be for 
gotten, is a Protestant of the sincere kind, had good reason to 
believe that the Pope was favourable to a compromise with the 
Republic. Two are letters from the Archbishop of Paris 
Cardinal Guibert, to M. de Freycinet and M. Grévy; and the 
third is an article in the Semaine Religieuse, the Archbishop's 
organ. It appears from them that the late Premier appealej 
direct to the Pope, asking that the Orders should cease to attack 
the Republic, that the Pope willingly consented, and that he 
even acted over the heads of the local episcopate. There was 
therefore, a clear prospect of an end of the struggle bebwen 
the Orders and the Government. The Radicals themselves admit 
this, but reply that, in so acting, M. de Freycinet disregarded g 
clear vote of the Chamber, opened negotiations “ with a foreign 
Power” of his own motion, and gave pledges which were alto. 
gether ultra vires. The truth is they do not want to make 
peace, but to debar monks and nuns from educational work, 
We are not sorry, for reasons of foreign policy, that M. de 
Freycinet has fallen, but his clerical policy was wiser as well as 
better than the Radical one. 


Allthe news received this week from Basutoland is unfavour. 
able. The entire tribe must have risen, for a force which, on 
the 21st ult., attacked the camp of the Mounted Rifles at Court. 
house numbered 7,000 warriors. They charged repeatedly, and 
were only beaten off after they had lost 100 men. So serious 
are affairs deemed, that the Cape Government, which has 
plenty of use for its money, has accepted a report from Briga- 
dier Clarke declaring that 3,000 volunteers will be required. 
This number has accordingly been despatched from all the 
towns of the colony, the men from Cape Town itself being 
accompanied to their ships by General Clifford, in command of 
the Queen’s troops. It is evident that the war-fever is again 
rising among the Colonists, and as all the tribes are generally 
interested, the settlers everywhere may be placed in danger. Sir 
Hercules Robinson may find it impossible to control the move- 
ment, and will certainly become most unpopular in doing so. 
Lord Kimberley should have recalled the Proclamation. It is 
all very well to tell the Cape people that they must expect no 
assistance, but if massacre begins, assistance will be rendered, 
whatever comes of it. Her Majesty is not to lose South Africa 
because Mr. Sprigg and Sir B. Frere are perverse doctrinaires. 


oo * 


The twentieth Church Congress met on Tuesday at Leicester, 
under the presidency of the Bishop of Peterborough, who 
delivered a most eloquent address. Its main drift, on whichve 
have commented elsewhere, was that Congresses were the out 
come of a desire for a central legislative body within the Church 
of England, which would ultimately realise itself. The Bishop 
was warmly in favour of that idea, and pronounced for forma 
elections of the Synod, for its amalgamation with Convocation 


presence in the Eucharist, were small, when compared with the 
denial of the supernatural, and the condition of the millions out 
side all Churches. ‘The Church must find her security in the 
hearts of the people, and, in a burst of most fervid eloquent, 
Dr. Magee called on the toiler amongst city millions and the 
pastor in the country parish, where vice so often festered, ant 
the zealous layman, who, sharing in the work of the clergy, 
often judged it from a different stand-point, for their aid in the 





good cause. 








—which means the supersession of that antiquated body—aul J 
for the concession of a distinct and large place to the laity. Passi; : 
from this, though not lightly, he observed that in this Congres 
many “burning questions ” would be avoided; nor did he te ( 
gret it, for many burning questions were small questions, aul J 
if left alone burnt themselves out. Questions like vestments [7 
the eastern position, or even the nature of the supernatural | 
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“Tue Congress, £0 far, has been distinguished by some really 

arkable speaking. Bishops seem at last to have been beaten 
a ¢ their fear of discussing radical questions in public. The 
vn oe of York’s paper was a very powerful exposition of 
z argument that man may be bound to inquire, and able 
to inquire, into regions where demonstrable certainty is not 
attainable. You may know by aid of the polariscope that a 
gorld is burning, without ever hoping for a map of the cosmic 
conflagration . Dr. Plunket (the Bishop of Meath) made a new 

int against agnosticism, in reminding his hearers, ina wittily 
Tory speech, that the Utopians had always been hitherto in the 

‘tion of her Majesty’s Opposition, untested by experience of 
their ability to regulate the world; while the Rev. C. Row 
brought out, with unusual force, the little agnosticism does for 
present generations, who will have passed into nothingness ages 
before its millennium begins, and also that direct consequence 
of the creed to which we have ofien alluded, that it 
ought to help on evolution by slaughter; while the 
Bishop of Peterborough made a speech of singular charity to 
allsceptics, and con gratulated his audience that in our day “ the 
imperishable light of Christianity was reflected back from the 
faces of its assailants.” He might have added that this fact, 
noticed on all sides, is perhaps, of all facts, the one that most 
increases the reigning bewilderment. The physician who 
holds, as a theory, that a deformed child had better die, in our 
day sits up all night with it. 


The Guardians of St. Saviour’s, Southwark, in which parish 
Guy's Hospital is situated, lately thought it their duty to remon- 
strate with the Governors on their management of the hospital, 
and the reply of the Governors has been published. While re- 
fusing to acknowledge any responsibility to the Guardians, they 
think it right to state the facts. After recounting these, which are 
well known, they proceed to say :— No new measures have 
been introduced which in any way diminish the authority of the 
head nurse (or sister, as she is called in the Act of Parliament 
which in 1724 established the hospital), or encourage nurses to 
act on their own responsibility, irrespective of the medical 
authorities ; nor is there any justification for the suggestion 
that the orders of any one of the medical staff with respect to 
a patient under his care are not, and have not been, implicitly 
and immediately obeyed.” They deny that any religious rules 
exist which can override the medical treatment of the patients, 
and they affirm that the closest inquiry has failed to discover 
the particulars on which the competence of the nurses is 
denied. The Governors are perfectly ready to amend any 
obnoxious rules, but if the medical staff will not attend the 
weekly committee, the Governors cannot act. The Governors 
are aware that ‘certain consequences” of their acts have been 
for some time obviously impending, but they cannot shrink from 
duties imposed upon them by Act of Parliament. The whole 
tone of the reply, of which we can this week give but the 
briefest account, is moderate and reserved, but suggests 
throughout that the Governors blame the medical staff for the 
attitude they have assumed. 


The Home Secretary has addressed a second letter to the 
Mayor of Manchester on the subject of juvenile offenders. He 
denies that he desired the magistrates to send no child under 
fourteen years of age to prison. He only called for reports on 
such cases, and the consequence has been that committals, ex- 
cept upon serious charges, have ceased, there having been only 
twenty-eight in the past week. The effect of the demand for 
reports was, therefore, to discourage the practice, which would 
besatisfactory, if Sir \V. Harcourt had mentioned the substitute 
“opted by the magistrates. We fear it was acquittal. Sir 
William Harcourt, however, is determined on new 
legislation, the need for which is urgent, and mean- 
while the prisons will be less crowded. He repeats, we 
observe, his objections to heavy costs, and wishes fines to be 
light; but he does not suggest any way in which even light fines 
are to be extracted, if imprisonment is abolished. Sir W. Har- 
court seems to think non-payment arises principally from 
inability to pay, but it also arises from unwillingness. Why 
not allow the father to commute the fine into a reasonable 
chastisement of the bad boy? That is the rule in South Australia, 
and it is said to work well. 


The correspondent of the Times who has just visited Cettinje 
relates a story which speaks volumes for the condition of the 
Principality of Montenegro. As he left the capital and plunged 
into the mountains, he met on the road a little girl of twelve with 





a bag, crying lustily. She had been sent to carry the mail-bag 
from Cettinje to Cattaro, over the mountains, and was afraid 
of the high passes, and the solitudes, and the wolves, and 
everything, except men. Of them, neither she nor the Post 
Office had any fear whatever. She walked on briskly with the 
strangers, refusing to ride, and covered the eighteen miles with- 
out distress. If she had lost the bag, it would have been safe, 
for, says the correspondent, who by no means flatters the 
people, “life and property are safer in Montenegro than in 
almost any country in Europe, and things are left untouched 
by the roadside for weeks together.” These are the people 
whom the Tories, who worship the “courage” of the Turk, 
denounce as hopeless brigands. Suppose the girl had been an 
Armenian girl, and had walked eighteen miles between two 
Armenian villages ! 


It has often been disputed whether London fogs, though they 
certainly depress vitality, do actually kill. The question seems 
to be settled by Dr. Arthur Mitchell, who, in the Scottish 
Meteorological Journal, shows that during the fog which lasted 
from November, 1879, to February, 1880, and which was one of 
the most remarkable fogs on record, the deaths from certain 
diseases increased in a striking degree, while the ordinary 
death-rate from other causes did not decline. The fogs made 
bronchitis, pneumonia, and whooping-cough more deadly, but 
raised asthma to the rank of an immediately dangerous disease. 
The deaths rose from this cause through December to 43 per 
cent. above the average, and in January to 220 per cent. ; while 
in February, when the fog cleared away, the rate sank to 30 
per cent. below the normal level. The remaining great towns 
of the island were remarkably free from fog, and the death-rate 
from asthma did not increase. There is every apparent proba- 
bility of a similar fog this year, London having been dark 
with fog in the upper air almost throughout the week, 
and this in spite of unusually brilliant weather all round. 
Some oculist of standing should publish a report on the effect 
of the special absence of light in London upon the eyesight of 
the population. 


Great epidemics seem to deprive multitudes almost of their 
reason. At least, that is the explanation we should offer of the 
ghastly festival held at Memphis, in the State of Tennessee, 
on the 21st ult. The citizens have been free this summer from 
an outbreak of yellow-fever, and might have been expected, as 
they enjoy gregarious action, to organise a solemn religious 
thanksgiving, as they do for other blessings. It seemed to them, 
however, more appropriate to hold a § festival of triumph,” 
with processions three miles long, and triumphal arches, one 
of which was “ made of bales of cotton.”” The popular thought 
must have been that they were fighting a sort of supernatural 
enemy, Yellow Jack, and had beaten him, and were proud 
of themselves for the feat. Or was the festival, as it would have 
been in India, held in honour of Yellow Jack for being so com- 
plaisant and friendly this year? ‘There is nothing like terror 
for demoralising mankind, and, apparently, no terror like that 
of epidemics. Influenza kills as many, but a festival in honour 
of a low mortality from influenza sounds impossible. 


The death of the Maharajah of Jeypore, which took place on 
the 18th ult., is a misfortune for Rajpootana, and, indeed, all 
native India. The specialty of the Maharajah was that he 
was a Prince who improved his dominions, without ceasing 
to be a native. He governed well, with justice and lenity, but 
he governed as a native Prince does,—by decree and manage- 
ment of men, and not as a British Commissioner does, thus 
making his rule in native eyes seem alive. He was always 
improving Jeypore, but he left it a native city as separate as 
Benares, instead of turning it into an imitation Paris. He 
encouraged schools, but they were the cheap, native hedge- 
schools; and though he liked Europeans, he kept aloof from 
their mode of life. He looked, with his keen, thin face, and 
spectacles, like a dark, worn-out German Professor; but he was 
a great native Prince, nevertheless, with a high sense of his 
own place among Hindoos. His birth as head of the cadet branch 
of the Solar race, a dynasty of Rama, made his example as a 
ruler of the greatest importance, and his friendship for the 
British counterbalanced the sullen pride of the head of his 
house, the Rana of Oodeypore. Fortunately, he had never 
visited England, and had therefore not developed the restless 
desire for useless change which in an Asiatic prince is the 
usual result of that journey. 





Consols were on Friday 97% to 97], 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


THE EASTERN SITUATION. 


HE Sultan has shown his hand, and it has a scimitar in 
it. He has seen from the first that the European Powers, 
under cover of the demand for a cession to Montenegro, about 
which he does not care, are preparing to secure an important 
cession to Greece, about which he does care; and to establish 
a control over his own despotic action, which he is resolved to 
resist. He has, therefore, resisted. It is quite needless to 
seek reasons for his resistance in the depths of his character, 
or to enlarge on the influence of Albanians in Constantinople, 
or to discuss the character of the Pashas who flit in and out 
of the Ministerial offices of Stamboul. This Sultan governs, as 
well as reigns. The whole modern history of Turkey shows 
that a Sultan is always at heart a Turk; that, whatever his 
veneer of civilisation or his personal peculiarities, when pushed 
to the wall he takes counsel of the “ old Turks,” the men who 
truly represent the caste on which his throne rests ; and that 
they always give advice of the same tenor. He must not give 
up territory profitable to the Pashas, until he has fought for 
it; must keep no costly engagement, such as paying dividends, 
if he can avoid it; and must hope that even against all 
Europe the God who protects Islam will give him victory. 
If not, be Destiny obeyed. This is the natural line of argu- 
ment of the old Turks ; they have the power of dethronement 
in their hands, controlling the troops, as they do, and the 
Sultan to whom they speak is an old Turk himself. We 
contended against the whole world that the Sultan would 
resist the decisions of the Conference of Constantinople, 
and have never doubted that before he gave up Thessaly 
and Epirus, it. would be necessary to bring the existence 
of superior force—force able to throw shell into Constan- 
tinople—clearly home to him and his people. The 
Sultan has now admitted that this is true. After using 
all the “resources of diplomacy,’ that is, telling Greek and 
Armenian clerks to write all the plausible excuses they could 
find in diplomatic form, after stirring up the Albanians, and 
after exhausting every device for delay, he has offered to 
give up Dulcigno if the Powers pledge themselves to use 
no further pressure at any time or on any question. 
He cares nothing about Dulcigno, or the Albanians either, 
Dulcigno being small and the Albanians non-contributories ; 
but Thessaly and Epirus send money and furnish places, 
and he will not give them up. Rather than that, he will fight, 
nominally for Duicigno. Of course he made no statement 
of this kind in the beginning of the proceedings. The 
Prince of Montenegro might accept money, an offer of which 
has lately been reported. The Montenegrins, who have had 
a good deal of war lately, might be unwilling to attack the 
Albanians, The Powers might quarrel among themselves, or 
they might shrink from action, or they might even fail to 
dominate the situation with their fire. It was not until it 
was evident that the Montenegrins would advance, that the 
Powers maintained their accord, and that Dulcigno could be 
captured, that the Sultan said out plainly that he did not care 
about Dulcigno, but that he should fight if Naval Demonstra- 
tions were not given up,—that is, if direct military pressure 
were put upon him to carry out the Treaty of Berlin. 

Is not that heroic? ask the friends of Turkey, overjoyed to 
find that their favourites are acting up to their conception of 
their character, and that the English weapon, the Fleet, carries 
very little weight. | Well, that depends upon one’s conception 
of heroism. It is bold; as it is bold of a debtor to challenge 
his creditor rather than pay a just debt, and bold of a slave- 
owner to risk death rather than surrender his right to take his 
slave’s wages and spend them on himéelf; but Englishmen 
reserve the praise of heroism for boldness exhibited under other 
conditions. The Sultan is defying Europe,rather than keep a bar- 
gain. When the Russian army was at the gates of Constanti- 
nople, and might in forty-eight hours have overset his throne, 
the reigning Sultan agreed to the Treaty of San Stefano, which 
left him his capital, but redistributed his European dominions, 
on a plan, as we think, highly favourable to British interests. 
England, as the greatest maritime Power, would have been 
predominant in the Avgean, and have maintained a permanent 
Protectorate of Bulgaria. The Sultan, however, after 
signing the Treaty, would not observe it, but begged 
off, appealing to Europe with the argument that the 
Treaty which he had himself made was dangerous 
to European interests. The Powers listened, partly be- 
lieved him, and to save Turkey and themselves agreed to a 








Treaty under which the Sultans regained territori 
the price of making half Bulgaria ~ a State, Zz — * 
minute concession to Montenegro, of surrendering a otmildl 4 
able territory, to be defined by Europe, to Greece an "aa 
granting to East Roumelia, Macedonia, and Armenia admi ” 
trations more or less modern and autonomous. The Treats 
: é eat 
was received by Turks with thankfulness, and by all Ep lish 
Tories with raptures of applause. Two of its Beret : 
clauses, the formation of half Bulgaria into a th 
and the elevation of East Roumelia into an autonotag ; 
province, were guaranteed by the presence of Russian 
soldiers, and by the certainty that Russia would pin, 
mence her march if they were disregarded; and they we : 
kept, but the remainder were left quietly unfulfilled. 5 Pa 
negro got nothing but promises; Greece got nothing but 
snubs ; and Macedonia got nothing but Bashi-Bazouks, The 
English Tories submitted, but the Liberals would not and 
when the latter suddenly recovered their natural ‘posle 
tion in the State, they urged Europe to enforce the 
Treaty of Berlin. Europe consented, and then at last, when 
Europe, for the first time since 1815, had banded together to 
protect public law, the Sultan acknowledged that he did not 
intend to carry out the Treaty made to save the relics of his 
European dominion, and would fight sooner. That is bold, 
but that is not exactly, on any conceivable system of thought, 
heroic. : 

And now, what will Europe do? That depends mainly 
upon a decision of the British Cabinet, which was doubtless 
taken on Thursday, but will not be known until the Queen has 
been informed of it ; but there can be no question of what Europe 
ought to do. It ought to declare the Treaty of Berlin ende¢ 
by the Sultan’s refusal, and the Treaty of San Stefano, an 
infinitely better one, revived. The consideration for the abro- 
gation of that Treaty is not to be paid, and it is, therefore,. 
morally in full force. Or, if Europe dislikes that Treaty, 
which benefits the South Slavs and England, but not Austria, 
Europe is bound to assume the responsibility of its own acts, 
and carry out the Treaty of Berlin, in spite of the Sultan. 
For England and France to let that Treaty die, after tum- 
ing out Montenegro from her conquered territory by written 
pledges, and holding back Greece by verbal promises, 
would be a gross breach of faith, while for Austria it 
would be simply monstrous. She actually received two 
large provinces, one of them without exception the finest 
in Europe in natural advantages, as her price for acceding 
to the Treaty which it is now affirmed she wishes to 
let drop. It is the duty of those three States and 
Russia, at all events, to go forward, and it is the interest 
of Italy; and if they go forward, there is but one method 
of action. It is feeble folly to worry any longer about 
Dulcigno. Why should Albanians be shot for not under- 
standing the position of the world? The Sultan must be 
informed that the Treaty must be carried out completely and 
at once, and that any refusal to comply by a fixed date 
would be a declaration of war, to be followed by the 
appearance of the Fleets of all the Powers engaged off 
his capital. No measure short of this will show him that 
resistance is hopeless, and it is unfair to him and his people to 
leave them to waste their strength in resisting the inevitable. 
They have only to observe their own Treaty, to be safe. 

We are not concerned just now to discuss the question, so 
hotly raised, of the temper in which the country would re- 
ceive such a policy as this. The Tories are making, as we 
believe, their accustomed and very natural and excusable 
blunder,—mistaking London opinion for the opinion of the 
United Kingdom; but the Ministry are awake to that, and 
our object to-day is only to point out what will happen, if this 
or the equivalent of this,is not done. If the Fleets retire re 
infectd, the Sultan will be victorious, will be convinced 
quite justifiably, that he is stronger than Europe, and 
especially than England, and will proceed to acts which 
within two years will compel the two Slavonic Powers to 
divide the Balkan peninsula. They are used to partitions, 
Germany can easily be compensated, and with Slavs under 
oppression they can neither of them sit quiet, lest the other 
should be accepted by acclaim leader of all Slavonic peoples. 
The Tories hope they will fight in the process, and so allow 
England to strike in; but why should they fight, when they 
can get all they want without the tremendous risks involved 
in fighting? They will agree,as they did before, about Poland ; 
and then the freedom of Eastern Europe, and all English 
peculiar interests there, wi!l be lost for a century, at least. 
How the Tories, who feel those interests so keenly, can be 
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p hat certainty, or why they think Austria could 
blind Be "Balkan peninsula all by herself, with Russia, 


acquit Revolution all i sition, we 

Jand, and the Revolution all in opposition, 
ae Noes "to conceive. That is the outlook, if Mr. 
a 


draws back, the single alternative being the growth 
Pere Biates in the Balkan, which he has suggested, to be 
jallowed by their federation under a Prince at Constantinople, 
ee must rely, first of all, upon the maritime Powers. 


MR. PARNELL’S PROPOSAL. 


(0 Englishmen who are friendly to Ireland, uud wish to see 
T her not only quiet and prosperous, but honoured—and 
we certainly may reckon ourselves among that number—the 
most disheartening feature in her agitations is the want of 
slitical sagacity in her popular leaders. They seem to under- 
stand nothing but agitation. — They know how to work up the 
people until they have a considerable force in their hands, but 
they do not know how to apply the force they have gradually 
generated. They mistake alike their adversaries and the 
strongest points of resistance. They allowed the agitation of 
1848 to become a rebellion, which was from the first hopeless, 
and was shown within a few hours to be almost contemptible. 
In 1867 they misdirected their violence till they very nearly 
yoused an anger in Great Britain which, had it not been cooled 
by wiser men, would have made concession impossible ; and in 
the present movement they are committing every conceivable 
blunder. Every step they take rouses against them the 
opinion which, if they are to succeed, must be their executive 
agent. The Irish leaders say once a week, in every conceivable 
variety of phrase, that their present object is to settle the 
chronic agrarian difficulty of Ireland, the social war which has 
prevailed for centuries between the upholders of two conflicting 
ideas of tenure, by making the Irish idea prevail. They want 
to make the tenant owner, subject to a rent-charge, instead 
of the landlord being owner with absolute power; or in other 
words, to substitute copyhold tenure for tenancy-at-will. They 
know perfectly well that the Liberals of Great Britain are will- 
ing, under certain guarantees demanded by policy and good- 
faith, to realise their idea, and that the Government is seeking 
eagerly for means to reconcile them which shall not be revo- 
lutionary. They know, at the same time, that great masses 
of Englishmen reject their idea as monstrous ; that it affronts 
the whole landlord class which governs one branch of the 
Legislature, and seriously influences another; and that it will 
be most difficult for both Government and Liberals to avoid 
shocking prejudices which, linked as they are with the whole 
history of the country, are almost beyond reason, Yet thev choose 
this very moment for making the reluctance of their adversaries 
to give way appear not only reasonable and manly, but right. 
They know that Englishmen of all classes regard agrarian mur- 
der with exceptional horror, as murder without adequate motive, 
murder involving not only cruelty, but treachery and caprice. 
Yet instead of using the whole force of their organisation to pre- 
vent murder, by creating. as they could readily do, a popular 
belief that such crimes are injurious to the cause, they make 
speeches about murder which the whole world regards as 
indicating sympathy. We do not believe that Mr. Parnell 
wishes assassination to be common. There is nothing in the 
man so to separate him from ordinary humanity. Yet he can 
find nothing wiser or nobler to say about a foul murder than 
that such acts would be “unnecessary,” if the tenantry were 
organised, What: are Englishmen or Irishmen to think, except 
that he believes such acts, under certain circumstances, neces- 
sary, and therefore excusable? Can any course of conduct be 
more foolish than one which deepens prejudice, already almost 
immovable, by making it seem identical with ordinary morality ? 
Any wise agitator at this moment in Ireland, with his heart 
set on a new tenure, would declare murder treason to the 
popular cause, would ostracise any one who defended it, and 
would insist that juries, if only out of patriotism, should do 
their legal duty; whereas the leaders utter only those cold 
teproofs which, to men boiling with excitement, sound like 
encouragement, and give the authorities no aid in hunting 
criminals down. 

The Irish leaders know, again, that the first inducement to 
Englishmen to consider bold plans is that they shall be final 
cures for the alleged grievances. Yet in all their speeches 
they avow that whatever is conceded, if even the whole land 
is confiscated and given to the tenants, there will be no end 
to the agitation, —that behind the land question is Home-rule, 
and behind Home-rule Irish independence, so that, grant what 
We may, peace can never be obtained, Whatever is given, they 





confess they will always ask for more. We do not believe them. 
We do not believe, as Mr. Gladstone said, in the existence of one- 
legged races, or that Irishmen differ from all human beings ; 
and if they do not differ, Irish peasants secure in their hold- 
ings will acquire the usual feelings of proprietors, will hate 
attacks on property with a venomous hatred, will regard 
agrarian murderers as Australian settlers regard bushrangers, 
and will be ready to come to terms with the Parliament 
which has made them safe and happy. But thousands of Eng- 
lishmen do believe them, and are turned into opponents by the 
agitators’ own folly and want of political sagacity. Thereis no class 
so likely to vote with Mr. Gladstone as the Northern employers 
of labour, so Mr. Parnell threatens a universal strike against 
rent, they regarding every strike as bad, and such a strike as 
abominable. There is no compromise which so attracts 
English attention as fixity of tenure, Englishmen and Scotch- 
men being familiar with copyholds, rent-charges, and the feu 
system; but Mr. Parnell makes a point of declaring that 
fixity would not benefit the people, and that they must own 
the soil, as well as possess all rights of ownership. And finally, 
there is no point on which Englishmen are so resolved as that 
the improvement of Irish tenure shall not be effected by con- 
fiscation. The landlords may be deprived of their powers, 
but they must have the moneys which the State, by a 
thousand laws, has pledged itself that they should receive. 
Nevertheless, Mr. Parnell, in what he evidently regards as a 
final proposal, insists that the landlords shall be deprived of 
all. They may receive, he said, on Saturday, in his speech 
at New Ross, a fair rent for thirty-five years, but they shall 
receive no more. “Talk of fixity of tenure at fair rents! I 
think that the Irish tenantry should be able to look forward 
to a time when all rents would cease, when they would hold 
homes of their own, without the necessity of making annual 
payments for them; and I see no difficulty in arriving at 
such a solution, and in arriving at it in this way,—by the 
payment of a fair rent, a fair and fixed rent, not liable to 
recurrent and, perhaps, near periods of revision; but by the 
payment of a fair rent for the space of, say thirty-five years, 
after which time there would be nothing further to pay, and, in 
the meanwhile, the tenant would have fixity of tenure, he 
would have his tenure also at a fair rent, not liable to revi- 
sion, revaluation, or raising.” It is difficult to believe 
that such a proposal is serious, for it combines a maximum 
of injustice with a minimum of relief from the social danger. 
It offers nothing to England, and as little as possible to Irish 
tenants. The next generation is to plunder the landlords of 
all, but this one is to go on paying as much as ever, with the 
aggravation that the moral right cf the landlord to his posses- 
sions has been denounced by Parliament, and is to terminate 
by-and-by. The Eighth Commandment is to be declared a 
temporary law, but nobody, however hungry, is to steal to- 
morrow! The proposal is as absurd as that of the American 
repudiator who told the nation that interest ought to be paid 
till the lenders had had their money back again, and then to 
stop. It is only postponed, and, therefore, greatly-aggravated 
confiscation, and utterly beyond the pale of discussion in a 
Parliament not itself disorganised by a Revolution. 

There are men, and well-informed men, who, reading these 
speeches and watching these acts, doubt if the true object of 
Mr. Parnell and his friends is the settlement of the agrarian 
difficulty of Ireland; if they are not rather desirous of making 
all reforms hopeless, and keeping up the agitation until all 
Ireland is in anarchy, and England, in despair, bids her 
manage her own affairs, and go to pieces, if she will. We 
shall not make against them any such accusation, for 
they must know that the result of such a policy, when 
once understood, could only be the application of irre- 
sistible force, and the government of Ireland for years to come 
through the methods adopted in an Indian Presidency or a 
Crown colony. The most violent of them all know well that 
they are unprepared for insurrection, and that nothing would 
so rapidly revolutionise the cumbrous military system of Great 
Britain as a serious Irish revolt. They are not struggling for 
any such end, but they are deceived by an incapacity to recog- 
nise the true position of affairs. They think all is won if the 
agitation is kept up at boiling-point, forgetting entirely that 
if needful, Hampshire can be prosperous while the Isle of 
Wight is in commotion. They cannot get rid of their tra- 
ditional notion that if the landlords of Ireland are coereed, 
England is coerced—as, indeed, Mr. Parnell, at New Ross, 
avowed almost in terms—and that they are struggling with the 
Castle, or at most a Department of the State. They do not see 
that they are demanding legislation of the highest class from the 
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Parliament of the Three Kingdoms, and that in demanding it 
by threats, and in making their proposals so outrageous, 
they are not threatening any class or organisation in Ireland, 
but the majority of the English and Scotch population, which 
is not endangered in the smallest degree by their proceed- 
ings, but only alienated and made angry. They do not re- 
cognise the true force opposed to them, do not see that they 
are attacking the post at which their adversaries are irresistibly 
strong,—the moral sense of a community which they are power- 
less to coerce. If the Government, keeping its head in spite of 
their talk, refuses special measures of coercion, prepares and 
produces large reforms, applies the law coldly and strictly, 
and then passes on to other work, their violence will go for 
nothing, and will secure none of their ends, whether those 
ends be confiscation, or Home-rule, or Irish independence. 
They can only act at last through Parliament, and in increasing 
their demands, in fostering agitation, in extenuating outrage, 
in proposing confiscation, they are only influencing the British 
Parliament against themselves, not frightening, much less 
coercing it, at all. Parliament wishes intensely for quiet in 
Treland ; but if Ireland will have anarchy, Parliament, or the 
constituencies behind Parliament, will bear that quite serenely, 
and for any length of time. The struggle is not, as Mr. Parnell 
and his friends imagine, confined to Ireland. It covers the whole 
people, and all this wild excitement created among a section 
of them does not influence the majority in the least, or 
influences them the wrong way. They do not perceive that 
England, which once would do nothing for Ireland unless 
coerced, is now ready to do everything unless coerced; and 
go on “coercing” as blindly as children who, knowing that 
nurse will yield if they scream, scream when papa is inquiring 
what it is all about. 





THE VACANCY ON THE BENCH. 


W* argued last week that the abolition of offices like that 
' of Lord Chief Baron is necessary, if we are ever to 
have a homogeneous judicial system, and, therefore, that the 
Government would be well-advised in declining to fill up the 
vacancy caused by the death of Sir Fitzroy Kelly. What the 
intentions of the Lord Chancellor may be is still a matter 
of uncertainty, and it is, at any rate, possible that before the 
Vacation is over a new Lord Chief Baron will be gazetted. 
The chief seat in the Court of Exchequer has, almost from 
time immemorial, been regarded as one of the great prizes of 
the legal profession. Though inferior in precedence to the 
two Chief Justices, the Chief Baron has always had a digni- 
fied and well-paid, and until recent times a comparatively easy 
post. For the last fifty years it has been competed for and 
held by a series of unusually distinguished men. Lord Lynd- 
hurst, to whose acute and accomplished intellect law was a con- 
genial pastime with which to while away the intervals in the 
more serious business of politics, condescended to fill the office, 
when the defeat of his party drove him from the Woolsack. 
His illustrious rival, Lord Brougham, vainly clutched at it, as 
a tabula in naufragio, when, under his erratic steersmanship, 
the great Reform Ministry struck on the rocks and went to 
pieces. It was occupied for the next ten years by the most 
successful advocate the English Bar has ever produced, James 
Scarlett, Lord Abinger. Sir Frederick Pollock, though with- 
out the brilliant endowments of his immediate predecessors, 
fairly won his promotion, and justified it by the diligence and 
ability with which during the best part of a quarter of 
a century he presided over his Court. When Sir Fitzroy 
Kelly, too late for his fame, at last succeeded to the post, 
it was acknowledged that there was no place on the Bench to 
which, fifteen years earlier, his pre-eminence at the Bar would 
not have entitled him. It is plain from this enumeration that, 
if the title of Chief Baron is to be continued, its traditions 
furnish a somewhat exacting standard of fitness, such as only a 
man of exceptional talents and reputation can satisfy. The 
present is, moreover, the first occasion since 1830 on which 
this particular piece of patronage has fallen to a Liberal Govern- 
ment. Thus a more than ordinary degree of public interest 
will attach to any appointment that may be made, and while we 
still hope that the Lord Chancellor will have the courage to 
abolish the office once for all, it may be worth while to examine 
briefly the conditions under which such appointments are 
made, and to pass in review the claims of some of the more 
prominent candidates on the present vacancy. 

The unwritten rule which requires that the best places on 
the English Bench shall be reserved as rewards for party 
services, preposterous as it seems and badly as it works in 





i 
isolated cases, has not had the ill effects which might ha 
been expected of it. It no doubt drives men like the late Sie 
Fitzroy Kelly to squander, in an atmosphere for which ther 
are not fitted, time and talents which might have been pic 
to more profitable use. But it has not degraded the Judicaty 
into a political body. Nor does it in practice exclude the 
most competent members of the Bar from the hope of pro. 
motion to the most coveted positions on the Bench. A pe 
Parliament being a necessary preliminary to high judicial 
office, an English lawyer, as soon as his success in his profes. 
sion is assured, compasses one without delay. To a man who 
has surmounted so many obstacles, and who has novos. 
sarily plenty of money and a fluent tongue, the task of 
making himself acceptable to a constituency presents 
no insuperable difficulties. In nine cases out of ten the 
seat which he requires he sooner or later obtains. It "thus 
happens that the leaders of the profession are almost always to 
be found in Parliament, and it is a rare thing for the Govern. 
ment of the day to be obliged, as the late Government was, to 
look outside the House of Commons for its Solicitor-General 
In the struggle for promotion, accidents, no doubt, sometimes 
occur which prevent the rise of the fittest. All the best 
lawyers might conceivably be on the same, and that the 
Opposition, side of the House. The heads of the Bench 
have an awkward habit of living on an unreasonable time 
beyond the appointed span of human life, and so dis. 
appointing the best grounded hopes. A man may 
be an excellent lawyer, and yet fail so signally as 
politician that no Minister dare offer him one of the Law 
Offices, which are the recognised avenues to the highest judicial 
posts. But after allowance has been made for all these con- 
tingencies, experience shows that the tradition which keeps 
the best seats on the Bench for Members of the House of 
Commons, and which gives the first refusal of them to the 
Attorney and the Solicitor-General, has, like many other vicious 
rules in this practical-minded country, worked out its own 
remedy. It hardly narrows the area of choice, because the 
best men take care to get into Parliament. And though it 
may sometimes lead to the best man of ail being passed over, 
as when Denman was preferred to Scarlett for the Chief 
Justiceship, yet the number of able competitors is usually far 
too large to allow of any but a reasonably good appointment. 

The Liberal party in the present Parliament is extraordinarily 
rich in eminent lawyers, and it is tolerably certain that if therule 
to which we have referred had never been known, and professional 
distinction were the sole passport to the Bench, the Lord 
Chancellor would have been well justified in selecting the new 
Chief Baron from the ranks of the Government supporters in 
the House of Commons. To begin with, there is the Attorney- 
General, who has a kind of prescriptive title to the promotion, 
if he chooses to accept it. Sir Henry James entered the House 
of Commons about the same that he took silk, and made such 
rapid progress that in less than five years he became, in 1873, 
Attorney-General. The fall of the first Gladstone Adminis 
tration, however, which followed almost immediately on his 
appointment, drove him into Opposition, where he distinguished 
himself as the projector of the Foreign Loans Inquiry, and the 
leader of the attack on the new Imperial title. He has been 
engaged in most of the causes célébres of the last six years, and 
is one of the few forensic speakers who in these degenerate 
days cultivate the graces of style. No one can better tella 
complicated story, or more effectively expose a clever fraud. 
It is as a great advocate, rather than as a great lawyer, that 
his reputation has been made ; and the intention with which 
he has often been credited, of following Sir W. Harcourt’s 
example and renouncing the prospects of judicial promotion 
for a political career, seems to show that he takes a true 
estimate of his powers. The Solicitor-General, Sir Farrer 
Herschell, belongs to a different type. Though inferior 
to his colleague in rhetorical force and the arts of advo- 
cacy, he has few equals at the Bar in the perhaps rarer 
faculty of presenting clearly and arguing closely a fine- 
drawn point of law. He is still a young man, but seven 
years ago he was already one of the leaders of the 
Northern Circuit. His experience there no doubt taught 
him the habit of conciseness, and the business-like dispatch in 
which, as in his freedom from pedantry, and indispost 
tion to labour bad points, like many of our best advocates, 
he presents a happy contrast to all that we know or cal 
imagine of the great sages of the law. Sir Farrer Her- 
schell is in every way competent to preside over a Court, 
and notwithstanding the exceptional rapidity of his prom0 
tion hitherto, his appointment would be popular. He can 
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‘ly afford, however, to bide his time, and the future may 
ee have better things in store for him than the post of Lord 
Chief Baron. When the Law Offices of the new Government 
were being filled up, very general surprise was expressed that 
the Solicitor-Generalship was not offered to Mr. Watkin 
Williams. From a political point of view, Mr. Williams had 
certainly strong claims upon the gratitude of Mr. Gladstone. 
During the twelve years that he has been in Parliament, he 
has been a consistent and assiduous member of the left wing 
of the Liberal party. His gallant assault upon Carnarvonshire, 
with its triumphant issue, was one of the most inspiriting inci- 
dents of the General Election. But long before he was ever 
heard of as a politician, his name was known as that of one of 
our best authorities on all branches of commercial jurispru- 
dence. For the last twenty years he has been retained in 
almost all the great mercantile cases at Guildhall, and 
there is probably no one now at the Bar with the same 
experience of what may be called the business side of 
law, As a speaker, his bluff manner and rather intricate 
style often do injustice to an ingenious argument, and 
make him somewhat unattractive and difficult to follow. 
But with a mind cast in the lawyer's mould, and a 
practical knowledge of litigation in all its forms which, 
few, if any, of his rivals can surpass, he has qualifications for 
high judicial office which altogether apart from his political 
antecedents, it would be difficult to disregard. Among the 
new Members, Mr. Charles Russell, the leader of the Northern 
Circuit, seems likely to prove the most dangerous competitor. 
Asa reasonable Irish politician, Mr. Russell has primd facie 
claims to distinction, which he more than justified by his 
admirable speeches in the debates on the Disturbance Bill. At 
the Bar his accurate knowledge of law, his direct and incisive 
eloquence, and his complete mastery of the art of presenting 
and managing a case, have won for him a position which is in 
some respects unique. He is, perhaps, the only advocate of 
the present day who is equally at home and equally effective 
in swaying the feelings of a jury, and in convincing the mind 
of aJudge. He, too, can await the future with confidence. 
Many other names besides those which we have mentioned 
naturally suggest themselves, but we have said enough to 
show that if the Lord Chancellor decides, as we trust he will, 
that there shall be no new Chief Baron, it will not be for lack 
of men whose tenure of the office would be worthy of its high 
traditions, and honourable to the Bar from which they rose. 





DR. MAGEE ON CHURCH PARLIAMENTS. 


HE Bishop of Peterborough wishes for a Church Parlia- 
ment with a strong lay element in it, but thinks the time 

is not quite ripe. That is the essence and outcome of the 
admirable address with which on Tuesday he opened the 
Church Congress now sitting at Leicester. He considers 
those annual assemblages, which have now continued for 
nineteen years, results of a longing in the Church for a general 
and representative assembly of Churchmen of all schools and 
modes of thought, through which the Church should guide 
and direct its corporate life, and make its thoughts manifest 
to the world. Convocation, he thinks, through the ineradi- 
cable faults of its constitution, and especially through the 
exclusion of the laity, does not fulfil that function, and Par- 
liament has almost avowedly given it up; but it is fulfilled in 
part through these voluntary meetings, in which the Church, 
though not, of course, regularly represented, is represented by 
natura! selection. That representation is, however, imperfect, 
for many reasons, all, or almost all of which would disappear 
if the Congress were legally or, at all events, regularly elected, 
and entrusted with definite, even if very limited powers. 
At present, there being no rule of election, the representation is 
unfair, for all schools tend to be represented equally, the 
managers of such meetings in courtesy making all equally pro- 
minent, whereas in the Church they are by no means equal. 
8 unfairness, too, is increased by the absence of any method 

of voting, till the “ sense of the Congress” is often gathered 
from the volume of applause which follows any speech or 
resolution, “men forgetting that, after all, shouting proves 
nothing, except the strength of the lungs of the shouters.” 
Moreover, as the members have no mandate, they are not 
Weighted by any consciousness of responsibility ; and as their 
Words will not become laws, they discuss, not “ the subjects 
arising spontaneously from the necessities of legislation,’ but 
the subjects which eloquent speakers think will best attract 
an audience. The Bishop of Peterborough would correct these 
defects by transmuting Congress into an organised body, which, 


“either in amalgamation or alliance with a largely-reformed 

Convocation, should be entrusted, within a due and reasonable 

limit, with such powers of self-regulation, and of local [/nternal ?] 

control, as Parliament seems increasingly disposed to grant to 

other institutions.” The Bishop added some qualifying words 

about such an assembly evolving itself naturally from diocesan 

and ruridecanal conferences, but they only mean that he 

thinks the hour not yet arrived, and in no way conceal his 

own ultimate desire, a desire to which the assembled Congress 

gave a hearty response. He wants a Church Parliament. 

We need not say that we are heartily in accord with Dr. 

Magee. A Church which is not congregational, but insists 

on organisation and union, yet is without any central 
representative body to express its corporate life, and for- 
mulate its views, and introduce the changes rendered 
needful by time and the progress of affairs, is either an 
incomplete or a fettered Church, and that the Church of 
England possesses no such body is admitted on all hands. 
Parliament will no longer legislate for its internal needs, and if 
it did, would not be regarded, except when dealing with tem- 
poralities, as completely within the limit of its functions. It is 
not obeyed willingly in ecclesiastical matters, as in other depart- 
ments of life. The result of the Public Worship Act is by itself 
sufficient to prove that the time is passed for that form of 
control, and that if the Church is not to become ossified, a 
body incapable of change, though slow to decay, it must be en- 
trusted with some degree of self-regulating power. Convocation 
is antiquated and unpopular, scarcely affects to be representa- 
tive, and could not stir, even if its powers were revived, without 
rousing fierce and well-founded jealousy among the laity, who 
think themselves, at all events, the most important of all 
Church Orders, and who in the long-run are certain, regularly 
or irregularly, to bear rule. The meetings of the Bishops, 
though very useful, and on points indispensable, are informal, 
are almost unknown to the public, and end only in resolves to 
act or abstain from action, which may, and sometimes do, 
modify the results of legislation, but are in no way its equiva- 
lent. As to Congresses, and Diocesan Conferences, and Ruri- 
decanal meetings, and all the rest of the unauthorised gather- 
ings, they are very useful to elicit opinion on particular points, 
and to bring the friends of the Church together, and some- 
times to solidify floating ideas about matters of organisation ; 
but their chief use, after all, is to reveal, as the Bishop of 
Peterborough has helped them to do, the complete absence of 
effective representation within the Church. A stronger and 
wider and more responsible body is needed, and ought to be 
provided, if the Church is to retain a vigorous and progressive 
life, or to have as a corporate body any weighty influence 
over its own members. Nor can we agree with the Bishop of 
Peterborough that the Church does not want it now, that it 
can afford to wait for some slow process of evolution, or that 
the time is not ripe for any such proposal. On the contrary, 
we believe that the time never was riper. There is a distinct 
desire within the Church itself for the change, as is shown by 
the incessant efforts at irregular organisation, and by the 
bitter impatience of recent legislation, and outside the Church 
opposition has of late years grown far lighter. That fear of 
Clerical Parliaments which used to hamper statesmen has died 
away—as we may see in the perfect liberty left to the Assembly 
of the Scotch Establishment, after the last relic of control has 
been withdrawn—and is replaced by a certain impatience that 
a great Church should bother them with questions which it 
could settle for itself. They do not want to be legislating 
about the Eastern position, and have lost their dread lest 
internal legislation about it should shatter the Church. Let 
it be shattered, they say, if it is so weak. The prevalence, 
again, of the impression in the air that Disestablishment is 
one day inevitable, that it is a certain incident in the march 
of democracy—a pure assumption—has had one effect not 
sufficiently noticed by Bishops. They think it weakens the 
Church, which may be true, though the Church is no weaker ; 
but it certainly liberates it, in many directions. The strongest 
Nonconformists see that after disestablishment a representa- 
tive constitution of the Episcopal Church is inevitable, and 
why should it not come before? If the governing Synod ruins 
the Church, disestablishment will have arrived; and if it 
strengthens the Church, that strength will be an argument 
for disestablishment. The State, it will be said, is no longer 
needed as a prop. The fear of Church organisation has, in 
fact, died away, and with it the notion that if the great cor- 
poration could act corporately it might be too strong for the 
State. Nothing can be too strong for the Householders. It 
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English landlords have ten times that, and cannot save their 
own rabbits. The reverence for Parliament, or rather for the 
House of Commons, has not increased of late years; but the 
belief in its power, the sense that the millions are behind it 
and will be obeyed, let who will resist, has. Agitators and 
Bishops equally smile at the notion that the Church of 
England could resist a popular verdict, given after a dis- 
solution ad hoc; and in that smile is the end of the wish, 
born of fear, to keep her in such strict fetters. Parliament 
must, of course, be above her absolutely, as Parliament will 
be after disestablishment also; but the dread of delegating 
even the internal power which is granted to a College of 
Physicians, or the Department of Education, or the Council of 
Judges, or the Railway Boards of Direction, has disappeared, 
or at all events become seriously diminished. 

Our own belief is that if the Bishops and their sympathisers 
asked distinctly and moderately for a controlling Synod or 
Congress—they must abandon the word “ Convocation,’ which 
is tainted by history—and would state distinctly what powers 
they desire to exercise, what method of representation they 
prefer, and what share of authority they are prepared to offer 
to the laity, they would receive a fair and sympathetic hearing 
from the public. Of course, there are points on which the 
country would silence them at once. If they propose to make 
laws operative before they have been “laid on the table,” like 
the Education Code, they will be laughed at. If they 
propose to recover the vague but far-reaching authority 
of Convocation as a branch of the supreme Legislature, they 
will be savagely snubbed. And if they give the laity any 
place but one which secures them an effective veto and a 
reasonable initiative, they will see their only useful supporters 
quietly walk away, and their project will die stillborn. But 
a reasonable and just scheme, such as Dr. Magee foreshadows, 
would receive an attentive hearing, and after the discussion 
essential in England to any great change might, and we think 
would, if pressed in the regular way, be accepted by Parlia- 
ment, which is heartily sick both of ecclesiastical discussion 
and ecclesiastical Courts. The difficulty is mainly in securing 
the usual kind of pressure, experience hitherto having shown 
that the Dr. Magees in the Church are very ready to describe 
the needs of the Church, and extremely disinclined to trans- 
mute their speeches into Bills. They will not work, as the 
philanthropists do; or say distinctly what they want, as the 
statesmen do; or put their ideas in form, as the lawyers do, 
—and so the earnestness of their followers exhales without 
action. But the fault is. as we believe, now with them, and 
not with the country, which, whether willing or not to con- 
cede a Synod to the Established Church, has lost its old, 
petulant distaste for considering that proposal. 





LORD SHERBROOKE ON OBSTRUCTION. 


YY the elevation of Mr. Lowe to the Peerage, the new 
) House of Commons has at once lost a distinguished 


ornament and gained a plain-spoken critic. Lord Sherbrooke 
still keeps a watchful eye on the scene of his old triumphs. 
What he sees evidently does not please him, and never having 
erred through excessive tenderness to the faults and follies of 
mankind, he expresses his sense of the growing degradation of 
Parliamentary life in the most unreserved and unambiguous 
language. When a man who has risen to fame and a peerage by 
the free use of his tongue declares that it is time to fetter liberty 
of speech, one may be sure that he must deem the disease in- 
tolerable, to call for so desperate a remedy. Looking back 
upon the past Session, with its protracted sittings and 
wearisome debates, Lord Sherbrooke is mainly impressed with 
the amount of work which the House of Commons has failed 
todo. He attributes the miserably meagre results of so much 
energy to the systematic waste of time and the deliberate 
obstruction of business by a certain number of Members, who 
care little for the public interests and nothing for the reputa- 
tion of Parliament, but who are bent on obtaining notoriety 
for themselves. The part of the professional obstructionist is 
such an easy one to play, and the kind of fame which it brings 
is so cheaply bought, that the practice may be expected to 
increase every year. The consequences of toleration are be- 
coming more and more deplorable, and will, before long, be 
disastrous in the extreme. Able and distinguished men, 
finding that they can take no part in debate, will cease 
to enter Parliamentary life. The material of the House of 
Commons will deteriorate from bad to worse. The supreme 
power in the Constitution will be wielded by the hands of 
the ignorant and factious. ‘We have but one anchor, the 





° a 
good-sense, the patriotism, and the firm resoluti 
of Commons ; andif that fails us, chaos is eh seat Hous 
is the prospect which leads Lord Sherbrooke to plead ws 
the bitterest regret and most extreme reluctance.” ‘f y 
immediate adoption of the cléture. Patient submission haa ™ 
tried and failed. Publicity, ‘“ which turns asses into lions,” _ 
stimulates the noisy and obtrusive hunter after notoriet tof 
exertions. There is nothing, then, for it but,in defence of liber 
to arm the House with despotic authority over its Meme’ 
and proceedings. The abuse of such a weapon for the 
suppression of questions inconvenient to the Government i 
for the silencing of minorities is, in Lord Sherbrooke’s 0 ini 
impossible, in a country of newspapers and public onan 
like this. If real freedom of speech is to be preserved, th 
power of checking the loose and purposeless loquacity which , 
its worst enemy must be vested somewhere. By nobody vil 
it be less likely to be foolishly or unjustly exercised than } 
the House whose reputation is at stake, and the mass of aan 
Members are, under the present system, at the mercy of th 
few. If Demosthenes, contends Lord Sherbrooke, in a vale 
tion of admirable eloquence, submitted to be timed by the 
clepsydra, surely the House of Commons need not shrink 
from taking powers to cut short the unscrupulous verbosit 
of speakers who have nothing to say, and whom uiiaih 
wants to hear. ’ 

With much of Lord Sherbrooke’s argument every careful 
observer of the gradual decadence of Parliamentary life durin 
the last few years must necessarily agree. It may be that te 
takes too black a view of the typical Obstructionist. There 
have been instances in which the policy of obstruction has 
been adopted under circumstances which may at the time haye 
seemed to justify it. But, in the long-run, it is plain that the 
maintenance of the character of the House of Commons is in this 
country the most important of all political objects. As Lord 
Sherbrooke says, it is our “one anchor.” There is, therefore 
hardly any conceivable measure, whether of legislation ps 
administration, so bad as to excuse the carrying of a policy of 
organised resistance to the point where it becomes an abuse 
of the forms of the House. In the tumult and enthusiasm 
of a determined Parliamentary struggle, it is difficult for even 
the most zealous champion of the dignity of the House to 
keep this always in sight. Still, until lately, the sense that 
they were members of no mean assembly, and that every in- 
dividual among them was severally responsible for its corporate 
honour, has proved an efficient and ample safeguard. But 
within the last few years the conditions have altered. We 
have now in the House of Commons a number of men whose 
primary mission is to bring the Imperial Parliament into ridicule 
and contempt. Every wasted sitting, every unseemly “scene,” 
every profitless and unnecessary division, in short everything 
that impedes the progress of business and lowers the prestige 
of the House, is a step gained in the direction in which they 
are bent on moving. Obstruction, as a “ plank” in the Home- 
rule platform, is easy to understand ; and though it may have 
been, and often was, used as a plaything or in the hope of 
notoriety, yet it may well have been adopted in the first in- 
stance from more respectable motives. It was not until the 
present Parliament assembled, and the so-called Fourth Party 
appeared upon the scene, that it was habitually resorted to as 
an advertising medium for mere bumptiousness. We agree with 
Lord Sherbrooke that it has been tolerated too long, and that 
the time has come for active measures. The “little rift” is 
rapidly making all the music mute. 

If the cléture were the only available resource, we should 
find it difficult to deny that the circumstances were 
desperate enough to require even such an extreme remedy. 
At the same time, we feel very strongly the danger 
of entrusting such a dangerous weapon to the majority 
of the House of Commons. It would be so easily applied, 
that the temptation would be very strong to resort to it 
upon trivial provocation and on unnecessary occasions. Any 
one who reflects how often a small minority of the House has 
been in the right, and yet how natural to all great assemblies 
is the feeling of impatience and intolerance towards a small 
minority, will appreciate the magnitude of the risks involved 
in Lord Sherbrooke’s proposal. It is not a complete answer to 
say, as he does, that the Press, or public meetings, or evel 
the House of Lords, are a sufficient protection. When there 
is a large and determined majority in the House of Com- 
mons, it is generally an indication of the set of popular 
feeling, which will express itself no less strongly, and 
probably with more intolerance, in the newspapers an 
in public gatherings, When the annexation of the Trans 
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as being discussed, a few years ago, the House 
mons was practically the only place in which the 
gmall band of opponents of the measure obtained a full and 
fair hearing. With the cléture, it is almost certain that they 
would have been silenced. We should prefer, in the first in- 
stance, at any rate, a different method of dealing with 
Obstruction. When a Member or a group of Members have 
heen convicted upon clear evidence of persisting in the offence, 
Jet the House of Commons resort to its constitutional right of 
expulsion, and send them back to their constituents. There 
would be no fear of such a strong measure being adopted in 
any particular case without ample reason. The punishment 
yould be impressive as a deterrent to others, and at the 
game time a severe blow to the offenders. Members who 
had been expelled from the House of Commons for 
disregard of its rules and traditions would return to their 
constituents discredited men, against whom every local 
opponent, and there are always local opponents, would 
have a strong case. The necessity of going through 
the expense and worry of a fresh election, even with the 
certainty of success, is in itself a heavy fine. If a con- 
stituency persisted in returning a man whom the House had 
more than once expelled, it might fairly be condemned to lose 
fora time its right of representation ; or if that were made 
impossible by the importance or number of the refractory con- 
stituencies, the c/détwe must be adopted, as a last resource. 
It is, however, a last resource, and expulsions should be tried 


before it. 
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MR. STOPFORD BROOKE’S SECESSION. 

HE secession of Mr. Stopford Brooke from the Church of 
England, and the letter of explanation issued to his con- 
gregation, and subsequently forwarded by him tothe Duily News, 
have roused once more the old controversy as to the degree of 
obligation pressing on clergymen, whose views have changed till 
they are no longer in full sympathy with the teaching of the 
Chureh, to quit her Ministry. The case is undoubtedly a crucial 
one. Mr. Stopford Brooke was not the holder of a benefice, 
and received nothing whatever from the revenues of the Church: 
being only incumbent of a proprietary chapel, presented to him 
by some friends who, before the gift was made, were explicitly 
warned by him that he might see reasons for quitting the 
Church of England. In that position he has drawn together 
a large congregation, who consider themselves members of 
the Church, who use and like its formularies, and who, as 
against assault from without, are decidedly on its side. Mr. 
Brooke, therefore, may be held to have given to the Church 
rather than to have drawn support from her, and might fairly 
regard himself, as far as all temporalities are concerned, entirely 
independent. He had not, again, been in any way legally inter- 
fered with, or restricted in his liberty. No society had prose- 
cuted him, no Bishop had called on him for explanations, 
no Court had so much as made him a defendant. His opinions 
had neither been condemned by ecclesiastical authority, nor, as 
has so often happened, pronounced just tolerable, though wrong. 
Hewas, in fact, understood to beamong the chartered few who may 
say very nearly what they please. And, finally, his own change 
of opinion had not been an extreme one. He had not quarrelled 
with Establishments, or become convinced of the unspirituality 
of written forms. He had not rejected the supernatural, or 
become a mere Theist, or in any complete way abjured 
Christianity. He was still entitled under any usual definition 
to be considered a Christian, for he ascribed to Christ a posi- 
tion which, at all events, left him a fitting object of worship. 
“T believe, though the Person of Christ is no longer miraculous 
to me, though I cannot consider him as absolute God, yet that 
God has specially revealed himself through Christ, that the 
highest religion of mankind is founded on his life and revela- 
tion, that the spirit of his life is the life and salvation of men, 
and that he himself is the Head and Representative of Man- 
kind,—Jesus Christ our Lord.” We do not pretend to 
explain precisely what that sentence means, for we do 
hot understand how Jesus Christ can be “our Lord,” or could 
publish a “revelation,” or can have become “the Head and 
Representative of mankin¢ .” unless he were either a miraculous 
Person, which Mr. Stopford Brooke expressly denies, or the 
subject of miracles, which Mr. Brooke declares to be incredible. 
But it is evident that Mr. Brooke is no Unitarian, in‘the ordi- 
nary sense, that he is still a worshipper of Christ, and that he 
can still use, without offence to himself, one at least of the 


strongest of the distinctive phrases by which the English 
Church in its services describes Him. 

Under these circumstances, it is natural that Mr. Stopford 
Brooke’s resolution to quit the Church should be much can- 
vassed, and that many among the Liberal clergy more especially 
should deprecate his departure, as calculated to draw closer 
bonds which they feel to be more or less oppressive. How is 
the Church to be liberalised, they say, if a man who believes in 
God and the government of God, and in a revelation and in 
divinity of some kind in Christ, and has no objection to Esta- 
blishments, and so admires the formularies that he proposes to 
use most of them after secession, and has had no legal 
decision against him, and has received no Episcopal warning, 
still feels irresistibly impelled to quit her communion. 
Ought not other men who have equally diverged from strict 
orthodoxy, or have even diverged in a less degree, to quit 
her also, and so give up the task of widening the limits 
of the Church, which assuredly cannot be widened if every one 
who feels the desire for more width steps incontinently outside ? 
The Liberal Clergy are dissatisfied, and Mr. Haweis, Incumbent 
of St. James’s, Marylebone, who makes himself in the Daily 
News of Wednesday their exponent, condemns Mr. Brooke 
outright. He considers his “ anachronism,” 
and more than hints, though he may not have intended 
to make the application of his words personal, that it is an act 
of irritability and a flight. He asks,—‘* Why so irritable, when 
the times are changing so fast, when knowledge is running to 
and fro, when reforms are daily being carried from within ; 
when the administration pauses, permits, pretends not to see ; 
is shy of its own infallibility and the old heroic measures ; is 
statesmanlike in its archiepiscopal charges with the tact of 
Cavour, who declined to crush the new aspirations of Italy, 
though revolutionary and somewhat irregular, because they 
were sound and patriotic ? Why run ?” 

Our judgment goes with Mr. Stopford Brooke. We do 
not share his feeling that it is better to be “ free ’”’—that 
is, individual and separate — not seeing why the advantage 
of association should be sacrificed in ecclesiastical matters, 
any more than in political or industrial affairs; and we do 
share keenly Mr. Haweis’s idea of the injury done to the 
Church when those whose efforts in all directions are making 
her more liberal and comprehensive, cease from their work 
and go outside. It is imperative that the Church should 
be made wider, and if there is no assistance or impulse from 
within, if every man who thinks her dogmas too narrow is to 
quit her bounds, the rulers, whose interest is in calm, and not 
in change, will never seriously consider concession. We fully 
recognise also that a clergyman should be very slow to quit the 
body to which he has always belonged, and on which, in 
quitting it, he casts some slur, unless he is moved by a difference 
which he feels to be so vital as to deprive his continued 
ministration either of efficacy or sincerity. But still our judg- 
ment in this instance, is with Mr. Brooke, and not with Mr. 
We cannot in the least admit the sufficiency of the 
He says 


secession an 


Haweis. 
test which the incumbent of St. James’s would apply. 
broadly that a clergyman is bound to preach what he thinks is 
true, and if the administration of the Church tolerate his 
preaching, then he is bound to remain. ‘The liberal clergy 
declare these limits [of freedom] to be defined, not by the 
law (which no party in the Church attempts to keep consist- 
ently), but by the administration of the law, to which all alike 
must conform, or retire. The liberal clergy declare that our 
National Church exists for religious truth, and her clergy 
are set in her midst to teach it. It is for them to 
teach what they believe to be true, and do in ritual what 
they think to be wise, and for the Church to define 
by her administration their liberty of speech and action.” 
We hold, on the contrary, that whenever the liberal clergy 
accept opinions radically inconsistent with the essential 
meaning of the doctrines they teach either in the pulpit or 
in the services they perform, they ought to resign, and not 
to await a sentence which the organisation of the Church 
might render it impracticable to pronounce. It is next to 
impossible to prosecute a Bishop for heresy, but ought a 
Bishop who has lost his belief in a God therefore to con- 
tinue ordaining and confirming? Such a continuance in a 
function which the Bishop who performs it thinks illusory 
is not commonly honest, and must be a degradation, even if the 
Bishop holds Christianity to be the best of man’s illusions, or 
that mankind cannot yet be trusted to dispense with the super- 
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natural. To justify a continuous falsehood like that, a weekly or 
daily perjury, committed under the most solemn circumstances 
and against full knowledge, is to declare that man owes nothing to 
himself, that self-respect is no ingredient in character, that 
hypocrisy is to be judged only by its results. The case supposed 
is, of course, an extreme one, and we only suggest it because con- 
formity, even in this case, was defended in a powerful pamphlet 
by Dr. Hind; but the limit cannot be drawn at Atheism, 
and, wherever it is drawn, it must, as we conceive, exclude 
Mr. Stopford Brooke’s belief. Mr. Brooke has been most 
frank all through, and he says openly and clearly that 
he gives up his position in the Church of England because 
he holds miracles, and especially the miracle of the 
Incarnation, to be incredible. Now, the possibility of 
miracles is of the very essence of the teaching of the 
English Established Church. The theory that miracles can 
be wrought, have been wrought, and are wrought now, 
penetrates her services as completely and as fully as the 
assumption of the being of a God. If it is otherwise, 
and miracles are impossible, her creeds are baseless fabri- 
cations, her prayers mere reliefs to ignorant minds, her affir- 
mations as to the history of Christ on earth wilful perver- 
sions of material facts. Indeed, if one miracle, the Resurrection, 
did not occur, is not true in the sense that any other historic 
fact is true, the raison d’étre of the Church, or of Christianity 
itself, is very hard to find, and all inner sense is taken out 
of the services of any Church whatever. To reject that 
miracle, and continue to affirm the Creeds of the Church 
by reading and expounding them, is, and must be, 
either not honest, or the result of some deep delusion 
as to what an English clergyman does, merely by performing 
the service, profess solemnly to believe. We are not sure that 
Mr. Brooke’s especial heresy about the Incarnation would 
compel him to quit the Church, for we are not sure what it is, 
and can quite conceive of an Arian minister who is also honest 
to himself; but we are quite sure that Mr. Brooke declares 
that miracles are to him incredible, that the Church de- 
clares miracles to be to her credible, and that the dif- 
ference is radical, is of the very essence of that which the 
clergyman binds himself to teach. He may not see it, and he 
can be judged ouly by his own conscience; but if he does see it, 
as Mr. Brooke avows that he does, then he is, as we conceive, 
bound to go, and not stand there every week teaching, and 
preaching, and praying in a manner which he himself must 
know to be not only false, but absurd. Whether it is 
wiser for the Church to include the possibility of miracle 
among her peremptory demands on her Ministers’ conscience 
is a different matter, but one on which we should have no 
hesitation in delivering a verdict. Nothing is gained to Christ- 
ianity by whittling itaway toa straw. The Church of England 
has been narrowed beyond all bounds and all suitability to 
modern requirements, but that is no reason it should be widened 
until its comprehensiveness destroys its meaning; and a Christ- 
ian Church in which the minister may honestly either exclude 
God or preach him, deny Christ or acknowledge him, teach 
the Resurrection or say it is all a delusion, is a phantasmal 
Church. A school of medicine may be very wide, but if it does 
not assume the existence of the human body, the possibility of 
the cure of disease, and the certainty of death, it is not a 
school of much value to mankind, or much entitled to intellectual 
respect. 





HOW ARE CITY FACES FORMED? 

MONG the things not readily definable may be classed the 
modifications which the human countenance undergoes 
when subjected, for any considerable length of time, to the 
influences of a great city. What are these modifications, and 
in what manuer are they effected? That they exist, no 
observant person willdeny, Let any Cockney, after nine months 
of drudgery in London streets, betake himself to some out-of- 
the-way country retreat, and compare the faces he meets there 
with those he has just left behind him. The most easily notice- 
able difference is, that the former’s contours are more salient— 
less restrained or indrawn—than those of the latter. We do 
not refer, of course, to the bony contours, such as the nose and 
the chin, but to those which are directly acted upon by the 
muscular organism of the visage,—the outline of the cheeks and 
the lips, and the region about the eyes. ‘The freedom and com- 
parative solitude of a country life seem to draw out these parts 
of the countenance, or rather to leave them at liberty to expand 





i 
naturally. Itis chiefly by the peculiarities of configuration of these 
parts that we distinguish between one person and another who 
looks something like him ; and it is here, also, that we note those 
changes which lead us to say that this man is older than he 
was, or that one has passed through some trying experience 
In children, up to and often beyond the age of fifteen years, the 
lips project more than in after life, and the cheeks and the space 
between the eyes are full and unwrinkled. The reason of all 
this is, that these places, and these only, are under the immediate 
control of the sensitive facial nerves and muscles, whose moves 
ments constitute what we call “expression”; and expression being 
represented by our physical reaction, or response to the action 
upon us of objective and subjective phenomena, it follows that we 
are moulded at these points by the events and conditions of our 
daily inward and outward lives. Nobility and degradation of 
character leave their earliest and most unmistakable traces 
here ; and the man of the world or the diplomatist cannot take 
his degree until he has acquired command over the tremors, 
contractions, and relaxations of these tell-tale localities. The 
indications of modern refinement and civilisation are 9 
clearly perceptible here, that we at once know, on the 
testimony of our companion’s lips and cheeks, whether ke 
reads the Nineteenth Century or has been presented at Court, 
Among savage nations, on the other hand, such as the African 
and the North-American Indian, the fleshy parts of the counten. 
ance stand out unrestrained, and give that aspect of wildnesg 
or of unsophisticatedness which, more than colour and customs, 
betray their life and nature. In general, it is the development 
in us of determination to educate our natural instincts, to keep 
our own counsel, and to remain outwardly impassive against 
the assaults of society and of individuals, that brings about 
that facial reserve whereof the primitive man—the innocent, 
frank, and fearless Adam—could have known and have needed 
to know nothing. 

These illustrations have been adduced in order to clear the 
way for saying that cities, being as they are, the concentration 
of all that constitutes modern civilisation, and consequently of 
all that is most opposed to primitive circumstances of life, cannot 
fail to produce the most marked effect upon the expression of 
their inhabitants. The influence of the country is to create 
repose; the absence of racket and bustle in woods and fields, 
the broad expanses of hill and vale, the slow and orderly pro- 
cess of the seasons, the breadth and tenderness of the colouring, 
and the feeling that all that surrounds has a permanence and 
propriety, compared with which the fussy empiricism of man’s 
works is as the crackling of thorns beneath a pot and as sparks 
that fly unpward,—all these things tend to impart a quietude 
and inapprehensiveness to the nerves and thoughts altogether 
in harmony with our environment. We let our faces alone, so 
to say; our sensuous organisation fulfils its normal function of 
reaching outwards in quest of impressions ; it is never put upon 
its defence,—never compelled to transform itself from a channel 
of communication with the outward world, into a buckler 
against such communication. It is a common observation that 
the countenances of the inhabitants of a country follow the lines 
and general character of the country they inhabit. There is 
something of the prairie in the wild visage of the Comanche 
Indian, and something of his mountains in the rugged features 
of the Switzer. The earth we stand on is our Mother, and 
the spirit of her forms is discernible in the lineaments of her 
children. 

But if this be true of the country, analogy teaches us to ex- 
pect a corresponding, though contrasted, result from the artificial 
influence of cities. ‘The modern significance of cities is the 
coming-together of multitudes of men for the purpose of money- 
getting. Such coming-together involves conflict,—an opposition 
of the interests of each individual to the interests of all the 
rest. Of course, the discovery is speedily made that the inter- 
ests of the individual are often best promoted by temporary and 
partial co-operation with others ; but this fact does not affect 
the general principle. Each man has his own way to make, 
and he will and must make it, if necessary at the expense 
of the rest. ‘ Look out for number one,” and “ Charity begins 
at home,” are the maxims which are at the bottom of all human 
commercial intercourse. The consequence is, that every one arms 
himself against his fellow. 'To be a good business man is to be 
—not dishonest, indeed, for honesty is the best policy—but 
capable of dissimulation, of concealing ultimate designs, of 
habitually maintaining a certain conventional demeanour, which 
must needs often be at variance with the feeling underneath. 
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Now, to do this, is to carry on two lives instead of one; and the 
effects of that feat are soon perceptible in the expression of 
the face. So long as the body simply puts itself in accord with 
the spontaneous impulses of the inner spirit, the wear-and-tear 
of it is comparatively trifling ; but as soon as it begins to act 
independently, or 1n opposition to those inner promptings, the 
traces begin to manifest themselves. Of the general character 
of these traces we have already spoken; the reining-in of the 
mouth makes furrows in the cheeks where nature intended no 
furrows to be; the inscrutability of the eyes is attained at the 
cost of wrinkles which are unknown to the most venerable 
savage. A certain rigidity gradually settles upon the features, 
and the scope and variety of expression become limited ; 
pecause, the face having grown accustomed to the contradiction 
rather than to the declaration of what is within, and one form 
of contradiction serving for many varieties of declaration, the 
range of the facial movements naturally is circumscribed. 
Probably the face of a London man would appear singularly 
torpid and expressionless to a being of franker and more 
spontaneous development. 

All this, however, is not of itself sufficent to account for the 
formation of the city face; for there are country dissemblers 
as well as city dissemblers, and a cunning of the husbandman 
as well as a cunning of the stockbroker ; and on the other hand, 
there are city men who are not given to dissimulation, but who, 
nevertheless, bear the unmistakable stamp of the city upon 
them. In order to get at the root of the matter, we must take into 
consideration the physical as well as the metaphysical conditions 
of metropolitan life. The first impression which a man has on 
finding himself for the first time in a great city is of vague 
excitement, more or less accompanied by a sense of danger. 
The multiplicity of objects, most of which appear fantastic 
to an eye accustomed to rural scenery; the confused and un- 
intermittent noises; the hurried and entangled, yet purposeful 
movements ; and, above all, the innumerable and for-ever- 
shifting panorama of unfamiliar human faces,—combine to 
throw the visitor into a state of mind totally strange to him. 
And amidst so much tumultuous life, he sees death everywhere 
on the look-out for a victim. Death waits at every street- 
crossing ; death menaces the passer-by from every chimney and 
scaffolding ; and death lurks in the obscurity of each narrow 
alley and darksome archway. But if the visitor to these 
strange regions looks at the faces of those he meets in search 
of some reflection of his own perturbation, he looks in vain. 
The countenance of the city man, as he threads his way along 
the street, is curiously impassive. At a first glance, it appears 
also to be unobservant; but this it is not. For although he 
seems to look at nothing, it soon becomes evident that he sees 
everything. His thoughts are probably turned inwards, or are 
engaged with anything rather than with what is going on 
around him. ‘The central glance of his eye, so to speak, is 
abstracted or preoccupied; but he mechanically informs him- 
self, out of the corner of his eye, of everything that 
might tend to obstruct, hinder, or threaten him; and 
though he passes through a thousand people without en- 
countering the gaze or treading on the toes of any one of 
them, he will inevitably recognise an acquaintance on the other 
side of the street, or calculate to an inch the rate of speed at 
which he must make the crossing in order to escape the 
omnibus from one direction and the hansom from the other. 
Such composure in the midst of turmoil will strike the 
country visitor with astonishment. Doubtless, custom and 
memory will account for a large part of it; yet the impassive 
face would probably appear far less impassive than it does, had 
not the contraction of the facial muscles, brought about by the 
constant assaults of innumerable impressions, and the impossi- 
bility of responding to them all, become in a manner fixed. 
The houses and the pavements, the vehicles and the hubbub, 
produce an effect upon these muscles just the reverse of that 
exercised by the hills and dales of the country ; they press them 
in, instead of drawing them out,—in other words, the mind re- 
sists them, instead of sympathising with them. Within such 
limits as are imposed upon us, it would be impossible to do 
more than tread the threshold of our subject; and many in- 
teresting points, such as the faces of the street gamins—who 
learn the art of concealment before they have anything to con- 
ceal—and the curious fact that different cities produce different 
types of countenances peculiar to themselves, must be left un- 

touched. But the whole matter is full of significance, and will 

Tepay examination. 








HOSPITAL ACCOMMODATION FOR PAYING 
PATIENTS. 

IPXHERE are two classes of persons for which such accom- 

modation is much needed,—those who can afford to pay 
for the superior accommodation of a hotel, but who are un- 
welcome guests in sickness, and cannot even for money 
obtain by hotel arrangements the necessary quiet, nursing, and 
sanitary conditions to be found in a hospital; and secondly, 
those who, equally in want of hospital accommodation, can 
afford to pay the whole, or a part only, of the actual cost of 
their maintenance and treatment, without doctors’ fees, or 
any margin of profit to the establishment. Of this latter 
class, many find their way into the wards of our Metropolitan 
Hospitals, and pay nothing, there being no requisition for 
such payment, nor arrangements for collecting it. A still 
larger number, deserving of all sympathy, are precluded, by 
their education, habits, and sense of right, from accepting 
charity by seeking admission to the free wards of a public 
hospital ; and yet, when overtaken by serious illness or injury, 
have no other resource offering a fair chance of recovery. How 
many men, and women too, of birth and education, but limited 
means—poor clergymen, Government and Bank clerks, secre- 
taries, and others following various avocations, among the 
middle, professional, and trading classes, besides govern- 
esses, teachers of music, ladies’ companions, and often the 
daughters, wives, or widows of professional men—have no 
refuge in cases of sickness, and are exposed to every kind of pri- 
vation and suffering, because no hospital accommodation is 
available for persons in their circumstances! The expense and 
inconveniences attendant upon illness, or treatment for an 
operation, in private lodgings can hardly be realised, by those 
who have never undergone the sad experience. In London a 
man may even be fairly well off, and yet be compelled to live in 
anything but a roomy house; and if he have a family, it may 
be impossible for him to obtain the quiet required for his own 
recovery, or the isolation in many cases essential for the 
health of the other inmates. This is an evil from which no 
one can hope to be always exempt, however strong or healthy as 
arule; and in a family, sickness of some kind must be looked 
upon as a contingency for every year, with its accompanying 
troubles and anxieties. In this condition of things, so fraught 
with preventible sorrow and pain, the public has at last been 
roused to a sense of the necessity for some adequate 
effort being made to provide hospital accommodation on 
payment, for the large floating and resident population 
of London, who are wholly unprovided for by existing 
arrangements. Mr. Walter, at the recent opening of the 
first establishment of the “ Home Hospital Association,” in 
Fitzroy Square, said very truly that “there are only two great 
classes of persons who in sickness or any accident are able to 
obtain the best medical skill and the best nursing, namely, the 
very poor and the very rich.” Something has, indeed, been 
done of late years to fill up the great void in this direction, 
but very inadequately to meet the want. The Hospital 
for Women in Soho Square has long had a paying wing, in 
which accommodation and all hospital advantages are secured 
at rates varying from 10s. 6d. to three guineas a week. 
Another in Harley Street, for gentlewomen exclusively, we 
believe, also partially supplies the want for that class. But 
how much more is needed in the same direction, and for both 
sexes, before the urgency of the need can in any perceptible 
degree be diminished ! 

We hail with great satisfaction, therefore, the praiseworthy 
effort of the Treasurer and Governors of St. Thomas's Hospital 
to render available one of the blocks or pavilions of that palatial 
establishment for the reception of remunerative paying patients ; 
and also for the admission into the general wards in a certain 
proportion of the class of patients of more limited means, who 
may still be able to pay at the rate of 3s. per diem towards the 
cost of their maintenance and treatment. 

It is sufficiently remarkable that while London is the only 
capital in Europe or in North America, we believe, where no 
large provision of this kind has been made, the liberal proposal 
of the Treasurer of St. 'Thomas’s has been met by a host of 
objections on the part of the Medical Staff, supported by the 
Medical journals. It has been found necessary, it seems, to call 
in the powers of the Charity Commissioners to give the required 
authority to the Court of Governors. With such aid, and after 
many months of discussion and conferences, there seems reason 
to hope that the difficulties raised by the medical staff are in 
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a fair way to be removed, with their somewhat tardy con- 
currence. 

The first objection was of a general kind, as to the appro- 
priation of one of the Pavilions to purposes of profit, though 
for the benefit of a hospital obliged to keep free beds empty 
for want of funds,—on the ground that it was required for the 
treatment and reception of infectious cases. Some question 
also was raised as to the medical attendance, the staff objecting, 
naturally enough, to give gratuitous service to such patients, 
and yet not willing to seem to monopolise a lucrative practice. 
This has been met by the appointment of a qualified resident 
medical officer, on a liberal salary, with free option to the 
patients to call in what further professional advice they might 
desire in consultation, at their own charge. 

As to the admission of unremunerative, but paying patients 
in the general wards, to a limited number (five in each), many 
professional objections have been raised. In the Charity Com- 
missioners’ Scheme accepted by the Governors of St. Thomas’s, 
it is provided that these patients should not be admitted, as 
in ordinary cases, by the resident medical officer, who is re- 
sponsible for the suitability of the cases, but by the House 
Committee; or in cases of emergency, the Treasurer, who also 
determines the duration of the occupancy, and not the physician 
or surgeon in charge, both admission and discharge being sub- 
ject to the power of the patient to provide the required funds. 
A further difficulty arose on the part of the medical officers, 
who objected to their unpaid services being summarily disposed 
of for the treatment of paying patients, without their having been 
consulted on the subject, a proposal imposing upon them a fur- 
ther sacrifice of time and labour. This is to assume, however, that 
if these paying patients, to the number of five in each ward, were 
not received, the beds would remain empty. But this, of course, 
cannot be taken for granted, as a permanent condition. No 
doubt, however, the medical staff might fairly claim to have been 
consulted before the arrangements were made. This, and other 
points, seem to have been amicably settled in the course of the 
discussions to which they gave rise, and the opposition is said to 
have ceased. 

It may be a question whether the patients able to pay a 
guinea a week for hospital accommodation and treatment will, 
without any compulsion, prefer to be classed as “ paying,’’ instead 
of “free” patients. And we have no law in London, as there is 
in Paris, to tax a patient seeking admission to a public hospital 
according to his or her means. Without this, and some very 

effective machinery for house-to-house inguiry, it would not be 
possible to ascertain with any degree of certainty or accuracy 
what were the means of patients claiming free admission. 
This may prove to be one of the most serious obstacles to 
any general and successful application of the system 
of requiring payment where it can be afforded. Even if 
all the Metropolitan Hospitals, as has been suggested, could 
agree on adopting some rule to that effect, a very doubtful 
matter in itself, the rejection of applicants for treatment and 
admission to hospitals which are supported by voluntary 
subscriptions or endowments for charity, on the ground that 
they were, from their circumstances, not fit objects of such 
charity, would present great, if not insuperable difficulties. 
Both governors and patients might be disposed to contest the 
right so to deal with charitable endowments. And if it 
be left perfectly voluntary, at the option of the patient, to 
pay or not to pay, it may be considered doubtful what degree 
of success would attend the innovation. Abuse of charity 
there may be, both with patients seeking admission to the 
wards of our Metropolitan Hospitals, and with those applying 
for treatment in the out-patient department, who could well 
afford to contribute the whole or a part of the cost of their treat- 
ment (and no doubt there is much), but it cannot be easily dealt 
with under existing conditions. What, clearly, can be done, is 
on a purely voluntary system to admit a class of patients into 
the wards of our public hospitals where it is now impossible to 
receive them, on payment. No persons then desiring to preserve 
their self-respect aud sense of independence would be at a 
loss, as at present, to reconcile these with the desire to secure 
all the advantages of the best skill, best nursing, and all the 
dietary and sanitary conditions of a well-organised public hos- 
pital, by paying for the same, at a tariff within their means. 
This would be a great step in advance, and in the right direc- 
tion. Whether under such altered conditions the Medical Staff, 
now giving their services gratis and as a matter of charity, 


benefits they would confer on the paying patie 
grave consideration. We think in fairness 
entitled to, and without derogation might receive 8 
honorarium. As regards remunerative paying patients Pi 
treated in separate wards in Block 2 of the St, Thomag’ 
Hospital, to be named “The St. Thomas’s Home,” any dee 
tion on the part of the staff has been, as already stated, 
fully met. 
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As to the profession generally, and more especially th 
Ae : e 
general practitioner, it does not appear that their inter. 
ests would suffer, as has been feared, by removing from 
their field of practice those who would otherwise call them 
in and pay them for their attendance. In the first place, the 
paying patients admitted into the general wards would be 
situated exactly as the free patients as to location, treatment 
and diet. They would have no special inducement, therefore, 
to prefer the hospital, unless the nature of their case rendered 
the higher skill and other advantages of hospital treatment 
essential to their recovery. In this case, the general practitioner 
would himself be the first to reeommend such a step, in the in. 
terest of his patients and his own reputation. Moreover, for those 
who form the poorer class of a general practitioner's paying 
patients, the remuneration is often very doubtful, anda large de. 
duction has to be made for bad debts. The gain to the patients 
would be great, but the loss to the practitioner very little, if any, 
By such extension of the scheme of the Charity Commissioners 
to other Hospitals for the reception of non-remunerative paying 
patients, so as to include those with smaller means, a sense of 
self-respect would be greatly encouraged, and the pauperising 
element of charity eliminated. With the same object, we 
would gladly see some well-considered scheme to enable 
out-door patients to contribute to the expense of their 
medicines at least. As to any injury either course is calcu. 
lated to inflict on the general practitioner, although it is not 
unnatural that some alarm should have been expressed on this 
head, we do not believe it is really to be feared, if due care be 
taken in framing the rules to be adopted. 
On this subject of paying hospitals and paying wards—one of 
deep and general interest, as we have endeavoured to show, to 
avery large class of persons in this metropolis—a work has 
lately appeared, by Mr. Burdett, the honorary secretary of the 
Home Hospital Association, already alluded to as having 
opened a home hospital under the auspices of the Duke of 
Northumberland, and an energetic Committee, for the pur- 
pose of providing the required accommodation. In this work* 
will be found collected in small space a great amount of 
valuable information as to the steps taken in other coun- 
tries, and in our own colonies, to supply the need of such 
assistance. 
It is worthy of remark that our American cousins have long 
been in advance of ourselves in this matter. The system of 
pay-wards, Mr. Burdett shows, is so widely popular there, that 
even the large Pauper Hospitals—for example, the Belle Vue, in 
New York—occasionally admit this class of patients, and also 
possess what they term a pay list. He tells us that the pay 
system is popular with the medical profession, with the majority 
of the public, and the people themselves. ‘‘ Experience has shown 
that in the United States the tendency is more and more to 
increase the accommodation provided for pay patients, because 
it is felt that it will prevent many classes from becoming 
paupers, and will at the same time produce amongst all classes 
a wholesome regard for the preservation of their health. It 
cannot be doubted that the system of pay-wards, as practised in 
America, by accustoming the bulk of the people to readily avail 
themselves, when ill, of the hospital accommodation at their 
disposal, is calculated to preserve the public health, and to pre- 
vent the spread of epidemic disease.” In this country, no 
doubt, trere is a great amount of popular prejudice to be over: 
come, before recourse to the public hospitals will become general 
amongst the class of persons who can afford to pay 3s. a day for 
their accommodation. But the more people can be got to realise 
when they are attacked by serious illness the advantage of hos- 
pital treatment, and that it is more economical and better for 
themselves, their relations, and families, that they should thus 
be cared for at the price of a moderate payment, the more com- 
pletely will the public benefit, through the facility for isolating 
infected persons, and so protecting the population from the 
spread of infectious or contagious diseases. 





* Pay Hospitals and Paying Wards throughout the World, By Henry O, Burdett. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


ees ee 
A FOREST RIDE. 
{From a CORRESPONDENT.) 

Rugby, Tennessee. 
qyerE are few more interesting experiences than a ride 
through these southern forests. The scrub is so low and thin, 
that you can almost always see away for long distances amongst 

‘ne, white oak, and chestnut-trees ; and every now and then 

at ridges where the timber is thin, or where a clump of trees 
has been ruthlessly “ girdled,” and the bare, gaunt skeletons 
only remain standing, you may catch glimpses of mountain 
ranges of different shades of blue and green, stretching far 
away to the horizon. You can’t live many days up here with- 
out getting to love the trees even more, I think, than we do in 
well-kempt England ; and this outrage of “ girdling,” as they call 
it-stripping the bark from the lower part of the trunk, so 
that the trees wither and die as they stand—strikes one as a 
kind of household cruelty, as if a man should cut off or disfigure 
allhis wife’s hair. If he wants a tree for lumber or firewood, very 

ood. He should have it. But he should cut it down like a man, 
and take it clean away for some reasonable use, not leave it as 
a scarecrow to bear witness of his recklessness and laziness. 
Happily not much mischief of this kind has been done yet in 
the neighbourhood of Rugby, and a stop will now be put to the 
wretched practice. There is another, too, almost as ghastly, 
but which, no doubt, has more to be said for it. At least half 
of the largest pines alongside of the sandy tracts which do 
duty for roads have a long, gaping wound in their sides, 
about a yard from the ground. ‘This was the native way of col- 
lecting turpentine, which oozed down and accumulated at the 
bottom of the gash; but I rejoice to say it no longer pays, and 
the custom is in disuse. It must be suppressed altogether, but 
carefully and gently. It seems that if not persisted in too 
long, the poor, dear, long-saffering trees will close up their 
wounds, and not be much the worse; so I trust that many of 
the scored pines, springing forty or fifty feet into the air before 
throwing out a branch, which 1 passed in sorrow and anger on 
my first long ride, may yet outlive those who outraged them. 
Having got rid of my spleen, excited by these two diabolic 
customs, [ can return to our ride, which had otherwise nothing 
but delight in it. 

The Manager, an invaluable guest from New York, a doctor, 
who had served on the Sanitary Commission through the war, 
and I, formed the party. The manager drove the light buggy, 
which held one of us also, and the hand-bags; while the other 
rode by the side, where the road allowed, or before or behind, 
as the fancy seized him. We were bound for a_ solitary 
guest-house in the forest, some seventeen miles away, in the 
neighbourhood of a cave and waterfall which even here have a 
reputation, and are sometimes visited. We allowed three and 
a half hours for the journey, and it took all the time. About 
five miles an hour on wheels is all you can reckon on, for the 
country roads, sandy tracks about 10 ft. broad, are just left to 
tuke care of themselves, and wherever there is a sufficient de- 
clivity to give the rain a chance of washing all the surface off 
them, are just a heap of boulders of different sizes. But, after 
all, five miles an hour is as fast as you care to go, for the play 
of the sunlight amongst the varied foliage, and the new flora 
and fauna, keep you constantly interested and amused. I never 
regretted so much my ignorance of botany, for I counted some 
fourteen sorts of flowers in bloom, of which golden-rod and 
Michaelmas-daisy were the only ones I was quite sure I knew, 
—and by the way, the daisy of Parnassus, of which I found a 
single flower growing by a spring. The rest were like home 
flowers, but yet not identical with them—at least, I think not— 

and the doubt whether one had ever seen them before or not was 
provoking. The birds—few in number—were all strangers to me; 
buzzards, of which we saw five at one time, quite within 
shot, and several kinds of hawk and woodpecker, were 
the most common; but at one point, quite a number of what 
looked like very big swifts, but without the dash in their flight 
of our bird, and with wings more like curlews’, were skimming 
over the tree-tops. I only heard one note, and that rather 
Sweet, a cat-bird’s, the Doctor thought; but he was almost as 
much a stranger in these woods as I. Happily, however, he 
was an old acquaintance of that delightful insect, the “ tumble- 
bug,” to which he introduced me on a sandy bit of road. The 
gentleman in question took no notice of me, but went on rolling 


his lump of accumulated dirt three times his own size back- 
wards with his hind legs, as if his life depended on it. Presently 
his lump came right up against a stone, and stopped dead. It 
was a “ caution ” to see that bug strain to push it further, but 
it wouldn’t budge, all he could do. Then he stopped for a 
moment or two, and evidently made up his small mind that 
something must be wrong behind, for no bug could have pushed 
harder than he. So he quitted hold with his hind legs, and 
turned round to take a good look at the situation, in order, I 
suppose, to see what must be done next. At any rate, he 
presently caught hold again on a different side, and so steered 
successfully past the obstacle. There were a number of them 
working about, some single and some in pairs, and so full of 
humour are their doings that I should have liked to watch for 
hours. 

We got to our journey’s end about dusk, a five-roomed, single- 
storied, wooden house, built on supports, so as to keep it off the 
ground. We went up four steps to the verandah, where we 
sat while our hostess, a small, thin New Englander, probably 
seventy or upwards, but as brisk as a bee, bustled about to get 
supper. The table was laid in the middle room, which opened 
on the kitchen at the back, where we could see the stove, and 
hear our hostess’s discourse. She boiled us two of her fine 
white chickens admirably, and served with hot bread, tomatoes, 
sweet potatoes, and several preserves, of which I can speak 
with special praise of the huckleberry, which grows, she said, 
in great abundance all round. The boys, we heard, had been 
there to breakfast, after sleeping. out, and not having had a 
square meal since they started. Luckily for us, her white 
chickens are a very numerous as well as beautiful family, or 
we should have fared badly. She and her husband supped 
after us, and then came and sat with us in the balcony, and 
talked away on all manner of topics, as if the chances of 
discourse were few, and to be made the most of. They had 
lived at Jamestown, close by, a village of some eight or ten 
houses, all through the war, through which the Confederate 
cavalry had passed again andagain. They had never molested 
her or hers in any way, but had a fancy for poultry, which 
might have proved fatal to her white family, but for her Yankee 
wit. She and her husband managed to fix up a false floor in one 
of their rooms in which they fed the roosters, so whenever a picket 
came in sight, her call would bring the whole family out of the 
woods and clearing into the refuge, where they remained peace- 
fully amongst corn-cobs till the danger had passed. She had 
nothing but good to say of her native neighbours, except that 
they could make nothing of the country. The Lord had done 
all he could for it, she summed up, and Boston must take hold 
of the balance. We heard the owls all night, as well as the 
katydids, but they only seemed to emphasise the forest stillness. 
The old lady’s beds, to which we retired at ten, after our long 
gossip in the balcony, were sweet and clean, and I escaped 
perfectly scatheless, a rare experience, | was assured, in these 
forest shanties. I was bound, however, to admit, in answer to 
our hostess’s searching inquiries, that I had seen, and slain, 
though not felt, an insect suspiciously like a British B flat. 

The cave which we sought out after breakfast was well worth 
any trouble to find. We had to leave the buggy and horses 
hitched up and scramble down a glen, where presently, through 
a tangle of great rhododendron bushes, we came on a rock, with 
the little iron-stained stream just below us, and opposite, at the 
top of a slope of perhaps fifteen or twenty feet, was the cave, 
like a long black eye under a red eyebrow, glaring at us. I 
could detect no figure in the sandstone rock (the eyebrow), 
which hung over it for its whole length. The cave is said to 
run back more than 300 feet, but we did not test it. There 
would be good sitting-room for 300 or 400 people along the 
front, and so obviously fitted for a conventicle, that I could not 
help peopling it with fugitive slaves, and fancying a black 
Moses preaching to them of their coming Exodus, with the 
rhododendrons in bloom behind. Maidenhair grow in tufts 
about the damp floor, and a creeping fern, with a bright red 
berry, the name of which the Doctor told me, but I have for- 
gotten, on the damp, red walls. What the nook must be when 
the rhododendrons are all ablaze with blossom, I hope some day 
to see. 

We had heard of a fine spring somewhere in this part of the 
forest, and in aid of our search for it presently took up a boy 
whom we found loafing round a small clearing. He was bare- 
headed and bare-footed, and wore an old, brown, ragged shirt 
turned up to the elbows, and old, brown, ragged trowsers turned, 
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up to the knees. I was riding, and in answer to my invitation he 
stepped on a stump and vaulted up behind me. He never touched 
me, as most boys would have done, but sat up behind with perfect 
ease and balance as we rode along, a young centaur. We soon 
got intimate, and I found he had never been out of the forest, was 
fourteen, and still at (occasional) school. He could read a little, 
but couldn’t write. I told him to tell his master, from me, that 
he ought to be ashamed of himself, which he promised to do 
with great glee ; also, but not so readily, to consider a proposal 
I made him, that if he would write to the manager within six 
months to ask for it, he should be paid $1. I found that he 
knew nothing of the flowers or butterflies, of which some dozen 
different kinds crossed our path. He just reckoned they were 
all butterflies, as indeed they were. He knew, however, a good 
deal about the trees and shrubs, and more about the forest 
beasts. Had seen several deer only yesterday, and an 
old opossum with nine young, a number which took the 
Doctor’s breath away. There were lots of foxes in the woods, 
but he did not see them so often. His face lighted up 
when he was promised g2 for the first opossum he 
would tame and bring across to Rugby. After guiding us 
to the spring, and hunting out an old wooden cup amongst the 
bushes, he went off cheerily through the bushes, with two 
quarter-dollar bits in his pocket, an interesting young wild 
man. Will he ever bring the opossum? I doubt, but shall be 
sorry not see his open, wondering face again. 

We got back without further incident (except flushing quite 
a number of quail, which must be lovely shooting in these 
woods), and found the boys at home, and hard at lawn-tennis 
and well-digging. The hogs are becoming an object of their 
decided animosity, and having heard of a Yankee notion, a sort 
of tweezers, which ring a hog by one motion, in a second, they 
are going to get it, and then to catch and ring every grunter 
who shows his nose near the asylum. Out of this there should 
come some fun, shortly. Vacuus VIaTor. 





BERNE SUNSETS. 
{FROM A CORRESPONDENT.] 
Berne, September 21st. 

THERE are certain sunsets which stand out like events in one’s 
memory. The most brilliant I ever saw was one on the 
Atlantic, when just about gliding into the trade winds, 
toward the neighbourhood of the Azores (a region noted for 
such sights),—the sky dashed literally at once with every con- 
ceivable tint, as if it had been the palette of some divine 
artist. Perhaps the most imposing was a London one, the 
clearing-up of a foggy day,—the fog-clouds rolling away west- 
ward in heavy, maroon masses, of a depth and sombre richness 
of colour which I have never seeu equalled. Then there was a 
strange one seen from the Cumberland coast, the harbinger of 
a violent storm,—the Isle of Man standing out in startling 
nearness against a sky of heavy grey, and dark crimson, and 
lurid green. But I have never known a series of sunsets so in- 
teresting as those of the last few days at Berne. 

Of course the characteristic of these Bernese sunsets, as it must 
be of all landscapes having a western view of a snow-range, is that 
you look eastward for their chief effects. The painter, whose hand 
you watch, is, so to speak, not a seen, but an unseen sun. The 
marvel lies in the working of rays from a beyond which in no- 
wise corresponds to anything which meets your eye. And I 
am now satisfied that there is but one hotel from which the 
spectacle can really be seen, the “ Victoria,’’ from which I write, 
situated on the Schiingli, that wooded height which looks down 
on the town from the north. ‘There are, no doubt, several ex- 
cellent hotels in Berne, and several of them command very good 
views of the Alps, as views go, but none of them are so exten- 
sive. And it must be remembered that to say that Berne has 
a view of the Alps is one thing, and to see that view quite an- 
other. On a former visit to the town, we were told by the 
mistress of the hotel that a lady had come to Berne thirteen 
times to see the Alps, and had never seen them till the last. 
Moreover, even when you do see them, it is rare to see them 
all distinctly at once. Sometimes one part of the chain comes 
out, sometimes another, and therefore, it is of immense advan- 
tage to command the whole view, as you do from this place. 
The house, moreover, is admirably adapted for the purpose, and 
its south front affords, indeed, an interesting instance of de- 
velopment in architecture. ‘The ordinary covered outside 


gallery of a Swiss wooden house here becomes a covered stone 





balcony, two yards wide or thereabouts in its narrower porti 
three yards wide or so in the broader br. 

ya e broader ones, but always wid 
enough at least for a sofa or a chair, a table, and space to 4 
and most ingeniously divided off by movable wooden pertiaaee 
running in and out of the walls of the rooms, and capable of 
being locked on to one of the outer uprights, so that each 
balcony division forms in fact an outdoors room, capable either 
of being used alone, or of being thrown into one, with either or 
both of its neighbour divisions. From hence, even in the Worst 
weather—so long as there is verdure and light to see it—the 
view is always pleasant. Not that Berne itself, which occupies 
the centre of the view to the south, has, taken in the mass, any 
picturesqueness. Its tall white or yellowish houses, with dark. 
red tiled roofs, huddled together on the flat alluvial soil, within 
a bend of the Aar, are by daylight dull to look at in them. 
selves ; and the cathedral, not unbeautiful within, is only 
not ugly when looked down on from without. But the 
unpicturesque town is belted all round with green slopes, 
shelving to the blue-green Aar, with woods and clumps of 
trees and gently rising hills, green themselves with other pas 
tures and other woods, above which peer more distant ranges ; 
and to the east, finally, four or five green ranges lead up to the 
darker giants, such as the Niesen and its mates, and behind 
these to the huger snowy ones beyond. So that, whilst to those 
who only come to Berne for a night, or who only visit the town 
to “do” it after a guide-book, the distance of this house from 
all ordinary sight-seeing may make it ineligible, it is extremely 
delightful to those who seek simply rest after work, or to the 
weak who are content to enjoy air and view. Add to this that 
the hotel is very quiet, and the people civil. 

The first evening of our arrival here we were favoured with 
an “ Alpenglih ” of, we were assured, the rarest beauty. The 
sun was down, the mountains were one long line of white. A 
few minutes more, and lo! the tops of the peaks formed one 
long ridge of battlemented fire. It was not, as I have seen it 
elsewhere, and, as I believe is the usual case even here, that 
they seemed as if lighted up from within, like red-hot metal, I 
can only describe them by saying that they were fire. “ Festus” 
Bailey speaks somewhere of a cathedral as an “ instonement of 
divinity.” It was here the instonement of flame. 

This magic sight was the forerunner of bad weather, and we 
have seen it no more. One whole day, I believe, the Alps were 
never visible, and on several days they disappeared from sight 
for hours. But the rain, turning to snow in the higher regions 
increased the silvery field, and on every day but two something 
has been visible of the snow-range at sunset, and each time 
that something has been different. I do not know that the 
“ Alpengliih ” itself was more wonderful than the opening-out, 
on one grey sunset, of a kind of window on a portion of the 
range (chiefly towards the Bliimtesalp), through which you saw 
with perfect clearness a pale-grey landscape, soft, yet clear, like 
an engraving from a first-rate master, within the dark-grey 
frame of clouds. On another occasion—the sunset this time 
being a red one—after the mountains had been fairly distinct 
for a time, clouds rolled up from below, rolled down from above, 
reducing always the limits of the mountain background, the 
clouds growing darker and darker, the snow-field within 
passing from white to red till at last only a curvilinear triangle 
remained, sombre-red amidst almost black clouds, perfectly 
awful,—I could only think of the mouth of hell. The next day 
every shade of awfulness had disappeared; the mountains, 
while visible, were of the loveliest creamy tint, deepening by 
degrees into salmon-colour. I speak of one tint as the pre 
vailing one, but in fact the gradations of colour are infinite. 
The shadows may be pearly grey upon silver, or dove-colour 
upon steel, or may deepen into violet, or may glow into 4 
sombre crimson. I sometimes wonder that a painter does not 
come and spend his life on the very spot from whence I am 
looking, trying to fix all these fleeting glories on the canvas. 
And then I feel that the attempt would be maddening, and 
that the swift-rushing Aar is ominously near at hand and 
within sight. 

A German friend of mine, in whose veins flows a current o 
Italian blood, giving often an un-Teutonic pungency to his 
speech, objects to the forms of the Bernese Alps. He declares 
that they are square and heavy, like the Bernese themselves- 
This is hardly true, at least of peaks like the I’insteraarhorn of 
Schreckhorn. But at the distance from which they are seet 
here, forming, essentially, parts of a whole, the criticism loses 
much at least of its point. You look upon the mountails 
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yarious-shaped battlements of a jagged, wondrous 
wall of snow, which ever and anon seems to change into metal, 
_now silver, now gold, now of that pale-yellow mixture of the 
two of which some native Sovereigns of India made their coin- 
age, OW steel, now copper. Altogether, I must own that Berne 
has grown upon me much—from the outside, at least—during 
this the longest stay I have yet made there. Ex 


mainly as 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
——— 
DUTY AS DEITY. 
(TO THE EDITOR OF THE ‘' SPECTATOR.”] 
Sin,—There are several points which you left unnoticed in your 
criticism of Mr. Whitworth’s religion. “I believe,” he says, 
“that it is every man’s duty to do what he can to make the 
world better and happier.” “ What a man finds in the actual 
experience of his life to be good, that is what he must believe.” 
And Mr. Whitworth implies that his own tenets have stood the 
test of experience, and have not been found wanting. 

Now, a duty usually implies a corresponding sanction ; but 
let us for a moment suppose that the command which Mr. 
Whitworth feels is absolute, and that no personal advantage or 
disadvantage consciously or unconsciously influences his views 
of right ; he only feels an imperative command “to do all he 
can to make the world better and happier.” Now, if better 
"does not bear the same meaning as happier, it can only signify 
to Mr. Whitworth a stricter adherence to the law of duty. Our 
action in life should, then, be directed mainly to two points,— 
(1), the increase of man’s goodness or adherence to duty ; (2), 
the promotion of his happiness. There can be no contradiction 
between the two, otherwise the notion of duty would fail when 
tried by experience. It follows that Mr. Whitworth must hold 
{to be logical) that man’s highest happiness lies in making 
others happy, even if he accept a somewhat mystic and tran- 
scendental notion of duty. If, on the other hand, his notion of 
duty is enforced by some sanction, that sanction must be per- 
sonal happiness in our present existence, for Mr. Whitworth re- 
jects the notion of God or a future life as having any power to 
influence his actions. Once, again, therefore, we find, by im- 
plication, that he denies any opposition between individual and 
general happiness. 

Mr. Whitworth must have lived under conditions specially 
favourable to optimism, or be endowed by nature with singular 
cheerfulness of disposition, not to mention a sound liver and a 
good digestion. Are not all the trivial advantages and com- 
forts which make life tolerable, or at any rate most of them, 
bought by the misery of others ? Lives have been lost, families 
thrown destitute upon the world, mothers and wives broken- 
hearted, to dig the coal and make the cheerful fire, before 
which we recline at ease, and indulge those finer luxuries of 
sympathy and charity, of philanthropy and _ benevolence, 
without which (say we) life would not be worth living, forget- 
ting that, like the coal, they are purchased and rendered pos- 
sible only by the wars, disasters, and miseries which evoke 
them. The inequality, the revolting unfairness, with which 
the world’s blessings are distributed imperatively demand a 
future existence and power of good, to set all things straight. 
If these are old-world fictions, and have fallen for ever under 
modern criticism, there is little room for philosophic optimism. 

Some of us, at least, can make life tolerable; the race for 
wealth and power, the self-flattery of conscientious action, the 
excitement of life, or, above all, the affections and blessings of 
family and home, have their attractions for various characters, 
provided only thought be sufficiently stifled; and if that be 
possible, why should we not also find strength to cling to the 
old-world doctrines; have faith in their spirit, if not in their 
letter, which our reason, we know well, could refute; and, lastly, 
cease to philosophise, where philosophy must end in nothing, or 
ia mysticism as illogical as the theology it has demolished ? 
—I am, Sir, &., SrrEs, ET PRETEREAP 
(To THE EpDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR."] 

SiR,—Society will find it to make very considerable practical 
difference, if even a small proportion of us come to lose as 
largely as Mr. Whitworth or Mr. Voysey our remaining super- 
naturalism ; and you do society good service in broaching this 
point,—a very old one with me. Assuming it “every man’s duty 
to do what he can to make the world better and happier,” you 
ask,—* Could duty to man be better done than by compelling 





all Chinamen. to bring up their children, &e...... 
or in killing down half of that over-numerous people”... .. .? 
I reply that I think it could, much better, even if they are 
over numerous, which has never been made probable tome. I 
would rather urge the duty of beginning such process at home, 
on landowners and capitalists, who make us under-numerous. 
Apart from Bible, why are they less fair game than snakes 
or tigers, not to mention deer and rabbits? I never yet 
could see why,—and am not likely to learn, after fifty-six. 
Suppose me alone brought, thirty years ago, to Mr. Whit- 
worth’s creed, do you fancy I could not in that time, or during 
safety from Marwood’s rope, have thinned them by some hun- 
dreds? ‘Common men have a religion,” as Mr. Whitworth 
says, increasingly like his, and unlike mine, to which latter, of 
course, I acknowledge a duty to recover them, if possible; but 
seeing it would stop some useful thinning of Leitrims, Mount- 
morreses, and the like, makes me far from as eager as once for 
amateur Christianising of common people.—I am, &c., 
E. L. Garpett. 





[Our correspondent can hardly be serious, but he puts in a 
strong light the danger in which an agnostic world would always 
be placed by the fanaticisms.—Eb. Spectator. ] 


PERSECUTION IN FRANCE, 
[TO THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”] 
Sir,—Being in Paris during our late elections, I was grieved 
at the way in which the Republican Press misunderstood the 
issues. In like manner, it is grievous to read the perennials 
in our own Press on the recent changes in the French Ministry. 
Do our Liberal journalists really believe that those changes are 
to be attributed solely to the ambitious whims of the President 
of the Chamber? It is evident that this subject of “the 
Decrees’ is a great stumbling-block to English Liberals, who 
are apparently unable to comprehend how really intelligent 
friends of liberty can favour such a policy. The willingness of 
M. Barthélemy Saint-Hilaire to accept office under a ‘‘ Jules 
Ferry’ Ministry ought to convince them that it is a policy 
believed absolutely necessary, not only by “ feather-headed poli- 
ticians,” but by some of the most thoughtful and judicious 
statesmen in France. 

Any one who has been in that country during the last 
two or three years must have aware that the 
populations of its great cities are far more earnest in their 
hatred of the priests than of the Germans, and regard them as a 
foe which it is much more necessary to conquer. And this is 
not a mere feeling of the day, the work of caricaturists and 
song-writers, but one that has grown steadily out of the teach- 
ing of the greater thinkers among modern French Republicans. 
Edgar Quinet, whose memory is increasingly honoured by his 
own political party, and who is admitted on all hands to have 
been one of the greatest and most noble-minded of philosophers, 
as free from Voltaireanism as he was from Catholicism,—Edgar 
Quinet taught, more than twenty years ago, that the only way 
to meet the Roman Church was to turn upon her her own guns. 
In an introduction to the works of Marnix de Sainte-Aldegonde, 
written in 1857, and afterwards published under the title, “The 
Religious Revolution of the Nineteenth Century,” he says, 
speaking on the pertinent question, Does Liberty mean the right 
to destroy Liberty ?— 


become 


“ Wherever, being in authority, Catholicism meets with Liberty, it 
swears to destroy it, and, as a matter of fact, it does destroy it. In 
return, wherever, being in authority, Liberty meets with Catholicism, 
it swears to respect it. Overthrown, Liberty raises Catholicism up 
again; conquered, Liberty craves for it quarter. Can this arrange- 
ment last for ever? Does Liberty mean the right easily and with 
impunity to destroy Liberty. Thus will the world become the prey 
of a new scholasticism, from which we shall not even try to escape. 
We shall fall under the accident of two or three syllables, and they 
will have the magic power to deprive us of common-sense. It will 
suffice for the enemy to get possession of the watchword, for us to 
believe ourselves obliged to le5 him through the gate. Because we 
have learnt by oppression to pronounce the password Liberty, we 
conceive ourselves bound in conscience to deliver up the position we 
have been appointed to defend! We shall see the nineteenth century 
falling into a kind of dotage, and shall suppose that we have not even 
the right to give it a warning. Honest Brutus! magnanimous dupe, 
eternal sport of the victory that mocks you because you dare not 
seize it. Are you for ever going to raise up your fallen enemy ? 
For it is you, you who are always reopening the way to Antony. 
You wish Antony to mount the rostrum and make his speech. 
Should any one better informed oppose it, it is you who cry out 
to the crowd,—‘ Silence! Listen to the noble Antony. You are still 
willing that he should carry out in public his servile rites and dead 
ceremonies. “ For,’’ say you, “ Antony is our friend; Antony has 
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shaken hands; only let Brutus be allowed to speak in his turn, and 
the people will be sure to give their votes and good-wishes to Brutus.” 5 
This is what you say, but I reply,—‘ Take care ! Antony will ruin you 
and yours, if you do not ruin Antony.’ ” 

English Liberals would do well to ponder Quinet’s words, 
and show their unwisdom, if they can.—I am, Sir, &c., 


Epsom, September 24th. Ricuarp HEATH. 





IRELAND. 
[To THE Ep1ITor OF THE “‘ SPECTATOR.”’} 

Sir,—In your paper of the 25th ult. you refer to the letter of 
M. Molinari on Ireland. Will you allow'me to point out a 
fallacy which pervades that letter,—a fallacy which I find so 
common as to be almost universal in writers dealing with the 
tables of figures in the Irish statistical returns. It lies ina 
confusion between small holdings and small farms. It is 
assumed that the small holders of from one to five acres are 
wretched cottiers, making a miserable subsistence from the 
cultivation of these little patches. Now, to what extent is that 
the truth, or anything like the truth? In the first place, every 
pleasure-ground of an acre or more about the genteel suburban 
villas, in the neighbourhood of the great cities, takes its place 
in this list. I suppose every, or almost every, priest, and school- 
master, and village doctor would have his garden and field. 
The village publican, the village butcher, the carrier would, as 
arule, have at least an acre or two of ground; and I should 
imagine that it is a very common thing for the village black- 
smiths, carpenters, and masons, weavers, tailors, quarriers, 
and miners to have their small crofts. 

I believe that it is by no means an uncommon thing for 
gentlemen cultivating their own estates and large farmers to 
give their dependants and labourers very considerable bits of 
land, much more than the one or two acres which are included 
to make up in the return the sale of holdings above one and 
under five acres. 

At the last census, the number of holdings was, if I recollect 
rightly, returned at upwards of six hundred thousand, while the 
number of persons who returned themselves as farmers was 
about four hundred thousand; and in that number were in- 
cluded many minors, evidently the sons of the farmers who did 
not choose to call themselves farm labourers. I would suggest 
that the present Commissioners would do a good service (at 
least, to statistical accuracy) if they would ascertain approxi- 
mately how many of the very small holdings are occupied by 
persons whose substantial means of livelihood is the cultivation 
of the soil, and who are, therefore, what is ordinarily under- 
stood by the term “ Irish cottiers ;” and how many are occupied 
for luxury, accommodation, and convenience, by persons whose 
real callings are in the various non-agricultural walks of life, 
which embrace a very much larger proportion of the entire 
population of Ireland than people in England have any idea of. 
—I an, Sir, &c., W. M. James. 





IMPROVEMENTS ON IRISH LAND. 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR,” )} 
Sir,—You must have observed the conflict of testimony on the 
subject of improvements on Irish land, some asserting that all 
the improvements have been made by the landlords, others by 
the tenants. I believe that when the evidence is sifted, it will 
be found that where there are improvements of a modern and 
scientific kind, such as drainage, they are due to the landlords ; 
but that the reclamation of moorland, and those elementary 
improvements which are necessary to the cultivation of the 
land in the most primitive way, such as buildings, roads, and 
fences, are the work of the tenants.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Joseru Joun Murruy. 
Old Forge, Duninurry, County Antrim, September 28th. 
THE NEW IRISH UNIVERSITY. 


(To THE EDITOR OF THE * SPECTATOR.”) 





Sir,—In my letter of last week, the sentence printed, “He 
would not, it is true, give them a share in the glorious traditions 
of Trinity, but at least he incorporated them in the University,” 
&e., should be, “ He could not,” &c. I will ask you kindly to 
correct the passage, as I should be the last person in the world 
to ascribe want of good-will in this matter to Mr. Gladstone.— 
I am, Sir, &¢., J. WovuLrr FLANaGan, 








—————_______ 


POETRY. 
a 
[“1I threw magic-lantern portraits of different persons on the to 

of one another, on the same screen, and elicited a resultant face which 
resembled no one of the components in particular, but included all" 
—F. Garton, “ Mental Imagery,” Fortnightly Review, September. 
1880. ] > 

Tue shadowed magic-lantern pictures shone, 

Shed each successively upon the wall; 

Nor were the former shapes withdrawn at all: 

Each face—each picture was a face—was thrown 

So that its features on the last did fall; 

When lo! a single face appeared alone, 

The blended characters and tints had grown 

Together into one, the coronal 

And perfect type of all and every one. 

And so, methinks, when life is but begun, 

We, careless, cast old memories aside ; 

Later, we part more sadly with the past; 

Yet these dead selves, which we would lose or hide, 

Shall blend, and shape the perfect man at last. 


M. W. M. 








BOOKS. 
oe eee 
THE EVIL EYE.* 

Tue tradition of the evil ‘eye still has an interest for imagina- 
tive minds, and is a subject well suited for dramatic and 
poetic treatment. So few mysteries are now left to us by the 
iconoclastic researches of science, that those unfashionable 
people who enjoy wonder for its own sake ought to welcome: 
hopefully anything which purports to set forth the picturesque 
old problem in modern dress. The enterprise is a feasible one, 
since however much the evil eye may be disbelieved in by what 
are called rational intelligences, nothing has yet been done 
towards explaining the cause of a superstition the existence- 
of which dates back to the earliest periods of profane history, 
and which still flourishes more or less robustly in both civilised 
and uncivilised communities. The peasantry of Ireland 
and Scotland, for example, firmly believe in this sinister 
influence, especially as exercised upon cattle; a fact which 
Mr. Dillon, doubtless, had in his mind when he gave utter- 
ance to a certain ambiguous sentence to the effect that, 
under specified conditions, the “cattle would not prosper.” 
It cannot be denied, on the one hand, that numberless per- 
sons have incurred palpable disaster either from the evil: 
eye itself, or from their belief that it was evil; and on the 
other hand, neither the thing nor the belief in the thing has 
been accounted for on scientific grounds. It is easy to say that 
it is the effect of imagination, hallucination, or ignorance, but 
that is only to push the difficulty a step further backwards, not 
to get rid of it. Moreover, supposing the words of the ex- 
planation to have been satisfactorily explained, how explain a 
consensus in error so universal that no age and no nation in the 
world, so far as we are aware, has been free from it? The 
Italians could scarcely have put the idea into the heads of the 
North-American Indians, however plausibly it may be argued 
that they themselves received it from the Triballians and 
Illyrians referred to by Pliny. In short, the belief, whether 
fallacious or not, appears to be inherent in human nature,—to 
be innate rather than communicated, to be a growth inde- 
pendently indigenous to all climes, and like all such hardy 
growths, to be exceedingly difficult to eradicate. 

The power of the eye is, indeed, a fact of daily experience, 
which no one will attempt to question. Some eyes are 
dominated, either immediately or after a longer or shorter 
struggle, by other eyes; and when such a struggle has once 
been fairly fought out, it seldom needs to be fought over again. 
The owner of the conquered eyes becomes in some sense subject 
to the owner of the conquering ones; the latter has areal, though 
indefinable, power over the former, and within certain limits, 
of course, the power may be exercised maleficently. So much 
as this will be generally admitted, but the phenomenon 1s 
ascribed to the superior “ force of character ” which one person 
has in comparison with another. Here, again, we are put off 
with words; what is force of character? It is a force of some 
kind, no doubt, and its natural effects are imprinted by natural 
means upon our environment ; but how does it contrive to show 








* Fascination, By Lady Margaret Majendie. 2 vols, London: Bentley. 
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a 
itself in the eye? A man of forcible character may get up at 


five in the morning, and after working hard all day, go to bed 
at midnight, and he may keep up this practice without inter- 
mission for twenty years ; but what logic can lead us to expect 
that his energy should have any effect upon his eyesight,—other 
than to hasten the necessity for spectacles ? Even thus early 
in our inquiry, therefore, our philosophic troubles begin. 

The real evil eye, however, is a matter much more serious 
than this. It can hardly be said to depend upon force of char- 
acter, since it is ordinarily possessed by those who are without 
any character at all. It is a sort of spiritual heat or intensity, 
of a baleful nature, and able spiritually to seorch or blight, as 
it were, those upon whom it is directed. To those for whom 
arguments transcending the physical sphere have weight, it 
may represent itself as the manifestation, through the eye, of 
a soul more strongly tinged than ordinary with individual 
colour. This colour or energy subdues or fascinates the less 
powerfully endowed person upon whom it acts; and since it is 
subversive of moral or mental health for one person to be 
psychically under the control of another, disaster ensues. It 
has long been a dogma of some philosophers that human 
personality, per se, is injurious and devilish; that it obstructs 
the Christian development of the soul, and in so far, of course, 
infringes upon the rights and comforts of others. 
quently, we suppose the evil eye to be an abnormal concentra- 
tion of personality, the rationale of it may become philo- 
sophically conceivable. 


If, conse- 


In conceding this, however, it becomes evident that the evil 
eye may—and indeed must—be an involuntary possession. If 
its owner be an ill-disposed person, he might, to be sure, cultivate 
its powers; but if, on the ,other hand, his tendencies be bene- 
volent, he would find himself in a painful predicament. He 
would be like a physician who, anxious only to relieve the 
ills of his fellow-man, should be constrained, despite himself, to 
administer a poisonous drug. <A fine opening for tragic and 
dramatic situations is provided here; and it is on a conception 
of this kind that Lady Margaret Majendie’s book is founded. 
We are bound to say, at once, that she does not succeed in 
throwing any new light upon the subject; in fact, so far as we 
can discern, the story she tells would have been neither more 
nor less interesting had its nominally distinguishing feature 
been altogether omitted. The proper treatment of such a theme 
demands some tragic power in the writer, some insight into 
character, and some ingenuity in construction ; but in all these 
qualifications Lady Margaret is conspicuously deficient. It 
seems doubtful, at times, whether she herself has any belief in 
the theory which she attempts to illustrate; and it is certain 
that she permits her soft-heartedness or her sense of moral 
propriety to obstruct the artistic expansion of her ideas. Her 
Prince Paolo is a quite angelic young man, who has had the 
misfortune to inherit from his ancestors a pair of double irises, 
and the maleficent power thereto appertaining. Calamity— 
usually in the form of sudden or violent death—overtakes all 
those on whom he allows himself to look with particular affection ; 
and since he is constitutionally prone to love the whole human 
race, we are not surprised, on being introduced to him, to find 
him very low-spirited and queerly behaved. One imagines how 
Balzac would have luxuriated in the analysis of such a 
character ; how, perhaps, he would have portrayed the struggle 
in the man’s soul between his natural instinct of goodness, and 
the temptation to indulge himself with the use of the infernal 
and fatal power which has mysteriously been bestowed upon 
him. It is no discredit to Lady Margaret to szy that she is not 
a Balzac ; so far from that, she appears to be embarrassed rather 
than stimulated by the spirits she herself has raised; and her 
devices to render them manageable are sometimes amusingly 
crude. For instance, the story requires that Prince Paolo 
should fall in love. But since he knows that his love must be 
destructive to its object, and since he is incapable of a selfish 
act, how is he ever to get betrothed, not to speak of being 
married ? To obviate this difficulty, Lady Margaret informs 
us that his evil eye is powerless to harm the woman who shall 
have safely been made his wife. It may kill her while she is 
still a maiden, but not after she has taken his name. The 
solution of this problem only gives birth to another; how 
is Paolo to become a husband, without ever casting eyes 
upon his bride? Lady Margaret reflects that such a 
thing would not be likely to occur in England; she, 
therefore, places the scene of her story in France, and com- 
pels the poor Prince to fall in love with his lady partly by dint 





of the natural goodness of his heart, partly from attention to 
the wishes and the descriptions of her father, and partly by 
affectionate study of her miniature portrait, which the father 
luckily has by him. It is arranged that they shall be married 
at midnight on January 18th. The responsive affection of the 
young lady herself is all that remains to be secured; but Lady 
Margaret is by this time nearly at the end of her inventive 
resources, and contents herself with affirming that the love came, 
without explaining why or how. The situation having been 
thus arranged, the story goes on; but the author betrays very 
little interest in the evil eye; she likes better to detail the talk 
and adventures of a number of pretty and inexperienced young 
ladies. The style in which these adventures are told is of the 
English-French translation type; and is somewhat irritatingly 
remarkable for its lavish partiality for the comma, over all other 
modes of punctuation. We do not intend to recount the plot of 
the story, which has nothing remarkable in it, but is probably 
quite as meritorious as those of average novels. The little book 
will doubtless find readers, and there is nothing in it that could 
harm, or that might not have been written by, the most inno- 
cent and uninstructed mind. But the next time Lady Margaret 
takes up her pen, she would do wisely to let mysterious curses 
alone, and confine herself to convent school-rooms, hearty 
steamboat captains, affable French squires, and aristocratic old 
Breton noblemen. She is hardly stern enough for darker 
business, 





THEOCRITUS IN ENGLISH PROSE* 

Mr. Lana has rendered notable service to one of the two classes 
of readers for whose benefit translations are made. Every 
student of literature must wish to know something of the poet 
whose inspiration has descended in turn to Virgil, Clement 
Marot, Spenser, Milton, Shelley, Tennyson, and Matthew 
Arnold. Every lover of poetry must wish to compare 
“ Lycidas,” “The Shepherd’s Calendar,” and a long list of 
other poems, with the Sicilian lamp at which they were 
kindled ; while a host of passages in poetry gain added value, 
if recognised as allusions to Theocritus or reminiscences of 
him. There are many who have a taste for poetry, but no 
leisure to study the Greek classics in the original. They may 
not have altogether lost their school training, and may still be 
able to read their Testament in Greek; or perhaps to enjoy 
their Homer, or even such plays of the great dramatists as they 
learnt at school or college. But 'Theocritus lies more out of the 
common track; and a man may be tolerably familiar with Attic 
or Ionic Greek, and yet be strangely puzzled when he turns to a 
Doric author. Of course the dialectic difficulty is soon mastered ; 
but it is sufficient to keep back not a few whose lives are full of 
other business. For them, Mr. Lang’s careful and scholarly 
translation willserve as a key. By its aid they will easily suc- 
ceed in reading the original. Others, whose Greek is better 
preserved, will be glad to keep Mr. Lang at hand for help in 
the more obscure or corrupt passages not unfrequent in the 
Idylls ; and will enjoy his excellent essay on “ Theocritus and 
his Age.” 

But we cannot think that this volume will do much for the 
wider public whose Greek is wholly wanting or forgotten. It 
cannot be to them what Chapman was for Keats, a means of 
access to a new world of poetry. It is of the essence of poetry 
to be poetical. Chapman's Hoinev is open to criticism from 
many points of view; but whatever it has not, it has poetic force 
and fire of its own. Hence it meets the needs of those who want, 
not a help in reading an author in a foreign language, but 
some readable and not wholly inadequate representation of his 
work in their own tongue. ‘Theocritus in many of his poems 
is one of the most poetical of poets; but the charm is subtle, 
and diticult to preserve in translation. Render it into prose, 
and the exquisite something which transported the reader into 
a world of ideal grace and beauty is gone. Mr. Lang seems 
to feel this, for occasionally his prose barely avoids a regular 
rhythm. For example, in the celebrated passage of the first 
idyll, the first line, the under-song of the piece, is rhythmical ; 
and the second would be, had the words we have placed within 
brackets been omitted :— 

“ Begin, ye Muses dear, begin the pastoral song! 

Thyrsis of Etna [am] I, and this [is! the voice of Thyrsis.” 
Thus the ear is led to expect something more than prose; anf 
is disappointed on reading “ Where, ah! where were ye, wher 


* Theocritus, Bion, and Moschus; Rendered into English Prose. By A. Lang, M.A 
London: Macmillan and Co. 1880. 
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Daphnis was languishing; ye Nymphs, where were ye? By 
Peneus’ beautiful dells, or by the dells of Pindus ? for surely ye 
dwelt not by the great stream of the river Anapus, nor in the 
watch-tower of Etna, nor by the sacred water of Acis.” This is 
not an unfair specimen of Mr. Lang’s prose. But it surely will 
not satisfy any one acquainted with Theocritus, or with Virgil 
or Milton; nor, we fear, will it impress the unlearned reader 
with the sense of great beauty. Why Mr. Lang, whose graceful 
powers in verse are so well known, should have attempted no 
more than this may perhaps be imagined. A poetical trans- 
lation of Theocritus would be one of the hardest tasks of its 
kind conceivable ; and great labour would probably end in failure. 
However, we must take what is offered us, and judge it for what 
it is. Only it is necessary to warn the reader that such poems 
as the first, third, sixth, seventh, and eleventh idylls, and others 
of their order, are not more truly represented here than the 
glory of gentians on an Alpine ledge is represented by a 
botanist’s herbarium. 

But taking Mr. Lang’s work for what it is and professes to 
be, there is little fault to find. He errs, perhaps, on the side of 
excessive care to give the result of the best reading of the text, 
and the exact and literal meaning of the words. Here and 
there this desire leads him to translate an idiom literally, in- 
stead of by correspondingly idiomatic English. The “ watch- 
tower of Etna,” in the passage cited above, will probably mis- 
lead no one; yet had he been rendering, for example, the Tenth 
Book of the Odyssey, would he have spoken of the “craggy 
watch-tower” from which Ulysses surveyed the then unknown 
island of Circe? Inthe eighth idyll, «i +s 7a50; is a very com- 
mon Greek euphemism ; and the meaning is, “Thou wilt never 
conquer me, though thou shouldst kill thyself with singing.” Of 
this, Mr. Lang, no doubt, is quite aware; but he prefers to re- 
tain the ancient shrinking from direct mention of an unlucky 
event, though by so doing he fails to impart to the English 
reader the full force of the passage. Again, we should hardly 
speak of “stalking fish,” as Mr. Lang does in the next idyll. 
Menalcas was probably on the look-out for tunnies, as, for the 
opposite reason, the Great Bear watches Orion, according to 
Homer. A more serious question is whether the translator has 
rightly caught the meaning of a very beautiful passage in 
the sixth idyll. Poets of the age of Theocritus were very 
fond of representing the ‘youthful Polyphemus in love. 
They delighted in the contrasts with which the subject was so 
rich ; the land and the gray sea; the grotesque monster under the 
influence of the tender passion ; the rugged limbs of the Cyclops, 
and the slender grace of Galatea. In this poem Theocritus 
makes two shepherds sing each “a song of the Cyclops,” in 
friendly rivalry. She first addresses Polyphemus, and warns 
him that he is missing his opportunity; while he thinks of 
nothing but his pipe—laggard lover, and unhappy wretch—she 
is rising from the water, pelting his dog, and making gestures 
to gain his notice. The second shepherd replies, for Poly- 
phemus, that his inattention was assumed; and credits the 
poor monster with the notion that by seeming careless he could 
torment her into jealousy and love. We venture to think that 
Mr. Lang misses the contrast between the two songs, when in 
the first he makes Daphnis call to Polyphemus, “ Hard, hard, 
that thou art!’ As we understand it, the first idea is that it 
is the unhappy fate, not the insensibility, of the Cyclops which 
makes him ignore Galatea’s proceedings; while the assumed 
indifference is only brought out in the answering song of 
Damoetas. 

The genius of Theocritus had more than one side, and there 
is another class of his poems which is better suited for prose 
translation. Sometimes he gives us a dialogue between two 
shepherds, two friends in a higher rank of life, or two fishers, 
as vivid and lifelike as Shakespeare’s own. One of these, the 
seventh idyll, should be mentioned, if only for the great beauty 
of the scene towards the close, where the party rest at mid-day ; 
and this passage may be read with pleasure in Mr. Lang’s 
version. But the most remarkable of this section of the poems 
is the wonderful dialogue between the two Syracusan women in 
the fifteenth idyll. Here Mr. Lang has a formidable com- 
petitor. Mr. Matthew Arnold, in his Essays in Criticism, has 
also translated almost the whole of this poem, and also into 
prose. Mr. Lang has used a later, and probably a better text, 
and is more anxious to be strictly accurate. Perhaps he might 
say, with Sir Andrew, “ He does it with a better grace, but I 
do it more natural.” One short extract will serve to show the 
difference between the two. Mr. Lang thus renders Praxinoé’s 








speech :—“ Dear Gorgo, how long it is since you have been 
here! She is at home. The wonder is that you have got here 
at last! Eunoé, see that she has a chair. Throw a cushion on 
it, too.” Now for Mr. Arnold:—*My dear Gorgo, at last! 
Yes, here Lam. Eunoé, find a chair,—get a cushion for it.” 
Mr. Arnold, for his purpose, has omitted one sentence ; but the 
first is sufficient to show how much of the life and movement 
of the one rendering is absent from the other. However, it 
should be remembered that Mr. Lang has the great disadvan. 
tage of being the second in the field, and the necessity of finding 
words differing from those already in Mr. Arnold’s version has 
probably driven him into balder prose than he would otherwise 
have employed. We will give a more favourable specimen, 
“The Song of the Reapers,” “a string, apparently, of popular 
rural couplets, such as Theocritus may have heard chanted in 
the fields” :— 
“THe LityersEs Sona. 
“ Demeter, rich in fruit, and rich in grain, may this corn be easy to 
win, and fruitful exceedingly ! 

Bind, ye binders, the sheaves, lest the wayfarer should cry, ‘Men 

of straw were the workers here, aye, and their hire was wasted !? 

See that the cut stubble faces the North wind, or the West, ’tig 

thus the grain waxes richest. 

They that thresh corn should shun the noon-day sleep ; at noon the 

chaff parts easiest from the straw. 

As for the reapers, let them begin when the crested lark is waking, 

and cease when he sleeps, but take holiday in the heat. 

Lads, the frog has a jolly life, he is not cumbered about a butler to 

his drink, for he has liquor by him unstinted ! 

Boil the lentils better, thou miserly steward; take heed lest thou 

chop thy fingers, when thou’rt splitting cumin-seed.” 

We have said nothing of the other two poets, Bion and Moschus, 
included in this volume, and can only now say that the acquaint- 
ance of both of them, and especially of the latter, is well worth 
making. We must rather turn, before concluding, to the epi- 
grams of Theocritus, unfortunately but few in number. Here 
we have one or two complaints to make. ‘“ Hath let carve this 
statue,” is paralleled by a line in one of Mr. Kingsley’s ballads, 
“Go, to all your Thanes let cry.” But Mr. Kingsley was 
purposely writing in an archaic style. Again, “ Far from my 
rich fatherland I lie, clothed on with alien soil,” holds by the 
original with verbal accuracy; and Mr. Tennyson’s “ Then she 
rode forth, clothed on with chastity,” may be quoted in justi- 
fication. Both these expressions strike us as harsh and 
strained. But we have done with criticisms, the smallness of 
which may be taken at least as negative evidence of the value 
of the work as a whole. One epigram has peculiar interest, if, 
as we are inclined to think probable, it suggested to Words- 
worth the main idea of his “ Poet’s Epitaph.” We give a trans- 
lation of the epigram, although the similarity of the thought to 
that in the last stanza of Wordsworth’s poem is perhaps better 
seen in the original, or in Mr. Lang’s prose version :— 

“The poet Hipponax lies here ; 
Dullards and knaves your distance keep ; 
True sons of worthy sires draw near, 
Fear not to sit, or safely sleep.” 





OXFORD IN THE SIXTEENTH CENTURY.* 
Tis book constitutes the most important original addition to 
our knowledge of the social life of a distinct period at Oxford 
since Prideaux’s cynical and outspoken correspondence was 
given to the world. It introduces us to an epoch when the in- 
tellect of man was peculiarly active, when new thoughts and 
new aspirations were in the air, when a new impulse, urging 
men on to new regions of spiritual development, was blowing 
like a strong wind through Europe. Mr. Lang, in his sug- 
gestive sketches, has indicated how the same spirit which pro- 
duced the Renaissance, with its grace and glory and its heart 
of corruption, in Italy and France, manifested itself among 
English folk in the Reformation, with its less lovely but in- 
finitely more wholesome fruits. Now, we must frankly confess 
that these Records do not throw much light on the intellect of 
Oxford, as it was affected by the Reformation. They rather 
present to us the University from the outside, as it struck an 
ordinary townsman, a “ Philistine” under the Tudor dynasty. 
They show us the University engaged, not in the cultivation of 
“sound religion and useful learning,” not in the promotion 
of research and scholarship and of science in the widest 
sense, but in striving to acquire or to retain impossible privi- 





* Selections from the Records of the City of Oxford, with Extracts from other Doc« 
ments illustrating the Municépal History, 1509-1533. Edited, by Authority of the 
Corporation of the City of Oxford, by William H. Turner. Oxford and London: 
James Parker and Co. 1830. 
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leges and powers, in settling the price of ale and victuals, 
or in striking out the King’s name from the butcher’s weights 
and substituting “the mark of the University,—the book with 
seven clasps.” If but one-tenth part of the charges here 
brought against the manners and morals of the members of the 
University were true, that seat of learning must have stood in 
even more than its apparently chronic need of reform. In 1520 
there was a riot, in which a watchman was slain, and one of the 
rioters—a scholar of canon law—was pardoned, on condition 
“that he pay to the University 6s. 8d., for the reparation of 
the staff of the inferior Bedel of Arts 20d., and say three masses 
for the good estate of the said regents, and for the soul of the 
defunct.” A few years later a regular system of terrorism pre- 
yailed. The Proctor, Edmund Shether, appears to have taken a 
singular view of his duties, for he “sat upon a block in the 
street afore the shop of one Robert Jermyns, barber, having a 
poleaxe in his hand, a black cloak on his back, and a hat on his 
head, and when [the deponents ] were passed him at Carfax, they 
were all three stricken down and there sore beaten.” Another 
citizen, after being soundly cudgelled by several parties of 
gownsmen, finally missed his cap, and, on his mentioning his 
loss to the Proctor, Mr. Shether playfully “did thrust his pole- 
axe at him, but said never a word to him.” Perhaps the Proctor 
remembered how a certain “nequissimus civis” had armed 
“four turbulent Benedictines and three seculars,” in order to 
kill one of his predecessors at midnight, and wished to show that 
now the tables wereturned. Again, we read how, after the acces- 
sion of Elizabeth, several scholars of Oxford were committed 
to the Fleet for the rescue of a prisoner, and in 1595 incessant 
riots and misdemeanours are recorded. The Proctor was again 
to the fore, and is accused, among other offences, of entering the 
house of a townsman and taking away a hat of the value of ten 
or eleven shillings, “ contrary to the Queen’s peace.’ Of course, 
these Records give us only an ex parte statement; but it is 
abundantly clear that the rowdy element in the University was 
very strong, that a Reign of Terror on a small scale frequently 
prevailed, that the lives of the townsmen were not safe or their 
homes inviolable, and that the discipline maintained by the 
University over its alumni of all grades, from “ Doctors and 
Proctors”’ downwards, was scandalously lax. The accounts 
here given of these ancient “ town-and-gowns ” are wonderfully 
minute and vivid. The boasts of the scholars, puffed up with 
their ridiculous privileges ; their strange oaths, which remind us 
of Chaucer’s line, “Our Lordes blissful body they to-tare;” their 
obsolete weapons, bastinadoes, bows and arrows, and so forth, 
are all accurately reported. Need we say that no such prac- 
tical joke as the following would have been possible at any later 
stage of University history P— 

“Ttem.—The ninth disorder or misdemeanonr is, that the 16th day 
of February last, about eight o’clock in the night, one Pepwell, Henry 
Snow, Christopher Toldervey, Masters of Art, with divers others, to the 
number of 12 or 15 persons, most Masters of Art of Christ Church, 
standing in the highway, there came by them, in God’s peace and 
the Queen’s, a poor milner a-horseback, with five and six small grists 
under him, whom they turned beside his horse, and threw the same 
grist down, some in one place and some in another, and some in 
wet and foul places ; and as many of them as could ride on the said 
horse got upon him, and rode up and down the town; and the poor 
miller went after them, desiring them to have his horse again, for 
that he was a servant, and should have blame for his long tarrying, 
and if the horse should mis-carry, he should be turned out of service ; 
and they, being also requested gently to deliver the poor miller his 
horse, by divers honest inhabitants of the town, they gave them very 
evil and opprobrious words, unmeet to be repeated. And having had 
their pleasure in riding, they whipped the poor fellow with his own 
whip, who gave them never a foul word; and yet not so content, 
they took his hat out of his hand and rent it all in pieces, and so de- 
parted away, leaving the poor miller without recompense for his 
injuries, being a very evil example, and not to be suffered in a 
commonwealth,” 

Despite many suchlike acts of oppression and outrage, the 
townsmen were not backward to acknowledge the benefits which 
they derived from the University. ‘The University,” their 
Steward wrote, “was the ground and cause of the wealth of 
their town ;” and in 1548, the Royal Commissioners—when is 
there not a Royal Commission at work in Oxford ?—having 
proposed, as some have lately proposed, to abolish “ scholar- 
ships,” the citizens petitioned the King in strong terms 
for the restoration of the college schools. We may 
add that in 1562 a considerable sum was charged for 
the examination of the scholars of White Hall, and 
three years later 33s. 6d. was to be paid for the exhibition of 
one scholar. In 1576, a school was founded for freemen’s 
children. But, on the whole, learning was but lightly esteemed, 





both in the city and in the University. We read of £30 12s. 
being paid for an election dinner; and if once upon a time two 
gallons of wine were given to the President of Magdalen, “ the 
same day he did proceed Doctor,” we fear that Dr. Richardson 
would hardly consider them to have been employed for the 
advancement of science. 

For a precise account of the heartburnings and litigation to 
which the Charter obtained by Wolsey for the University in 
1523 gave rise, the reader must be referred to the entries in the 
volume before us, and to the Preface. That Charter, which made 
of the University an imperium in imperio, or rather put the 
town under the heel of the University, broke up a compromise 
which had worked fairly well for several generations, and intro- 
duced such an era of oppression and insolence, tempered by 
riots and excommunications, that even the University was fain 
to petition for its annulment, which by no means restored 
entire amity between the two rival powers. But the Records 
touch on many points of interest, beside the details of this 
barren and unending strife. Foremost among these are the 
particulars of the condemnation and imprisonment of the 
Bishops, which Mr. Turner has put together from various 
authorities. It is curious to read how, at their examination 
before the Oxford and Cambridge Commissioners, tenpence was 
spent on “ wine and marmalade ;” and to find the sums charged 
for their maintenance during the whole period of their confine- 
ment. Cranmer’s imprisonment fell almost wholly during 
Lent, and his diet consequently was not so sumptuous as that 
of his predecessors in martyrdom. We transcribe the final 
entries in his gaoler’s account :— 

“Friday, the 20th of March, 1555. 


Dinner. Item for bread and ale 8d. 
Item, wort porridge 3d. 
Item, herrings... 3d. 
Item, ling maa eas aie ae re ptr 6d. }2s. 6d. 
Item, a pickerell re aa das a ue 11d. 
Item, figs and almonds : 2d. 
Item, in wine ... ee bis ” ose be 2d. 
Item, for sugar and spices to dress his meat with 

for the whole week... aac ica aaa aaa 12d. 
Item, for candle and fire in his chamber, and to 

dress his meat with for the whole week... .. 10s. 
Item, for his barber and launder _... re 8d. 
Item, for his bed and his men’s for the wee 4s, 8d. 
Item, for two men to watch and ward with him, 

each of them 8d., day and night ... ... 98. 4d. 


“Ttem, charges laid out and paid for the burning of Cranmer as 
followeth :— 


First, for a C of wood faggots 6s. 

Item, half-a-hundred of furze faggots 3s. 4d. lls. 4d 
Item, for the carriage of them 8d. are 
Item, paid to two labourers ... 16d. 


Very touching is the account here reprinted, by a hostile eye- 
witness, of the last scene, from the Archbishop’s good con- 
fession at St. Mary’s to the fire by the walls of Balliol. The 
errors of Cranmer’s life were neither few nor small, and on his 
fair fame there is many a blot; but,— 
“Sunt lacrymae rerum, et mentem mortalia tangunt.” 

And there is very much to engross the attention in the minute 
portraiture of the ancient city, with its busy hum of men, and 
its exceeding fullness of municipal life; its elaborate and in- 
effectual police regulations, its growing regard for sanitary 
matters, the details of its many guilds and mysteries. Here we 
have an order that butchers should sell flesh on Sundays. 
Another page contains instructions for the beadles of the 
beggars :— 

“Item.—It is ordained that the four Trinity men which now be 
appointed beadles of the beggars, every one of them shall take a 
ward every Friday to gather the devotions of the houses in every 
ward, and to have badges of tin with a red ox, and the same badges 
to be made forthwith; and also not to beg, but daily the streets to 
walk, to look what other beggars or vagabonds do come into the city, 
and then to give knowledge to the constables in every ward ; which 
constable shall bring the same beggars or vagabonds to every alder- 
man of the said ward, and every quarter two of them to go together 
to get the quarterage that was wont to be given them in the wards, 
and so to divide themselves for gathering thereof.” 

The bearwards and the players wane in public favour as the 
Puritan spirit grows. In 1568 we find a mention of the first 
lottery in England. On almost every page we read of gloves or 
sugar-loaves, or some such gift, being presented to those whose 
favour the city wished to win, and the exact statement of the 
price of each commodity throws much light on the domestic and 
political economy of our forefathers in the sixteenth century. 
But all was not quite for the best within the old grey walls by 
the Isis. Members of the Town Council were too often sent 
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to prison for “ opprobrious ” words, though there is by no means 
a consensus of opinion in the various entries as to the spelling 
of the adjective. The “cage,” containing the stocks, was con- 
stantly in need of repairs. It was once removed to “ the void 
place beyond the Castle Bridge,” but replaced by order of Con- 
vocation, who delicately described it as domuncula vocata “le 
cage.” The pillory had no lack of occupants. The cucking-stool was 
a frequent source of expense, but does not appear to have fully 
answered its purpose, for in 1579 it was agreed that “ the cham- 
berlains of this city shall cause a cucking-stool to be made upon 
wheels, that it may be drawn from place to place, to punish 
such women as shall indecently abuse any person of this city 
by words.” But we cannot even mention a tithe of the subjects 
which the historian and the local antiquary and genealogist will 
find illustrated here. The work before us does in great measure 
for Oxford what the publication of the Liber Albus and the 
Remembrancia has done for the City of London. The editor 
—whose death we regret to have seen recorded since these lines 
were written—has performed his part with much care and skill. 
The preface, analytical table of contents, and index are great 
helps to those who wish to master the present volume of Records ; 
may we be allowed to add that more copious and frequent 
notes would render its successor, if it is found possible to give 
it a successor, still more entirely satisfactory and entertaining ? 





THE GROUNDWORK OF BELIEF.* 

A younG author is like a young whist-player. His attention 
is taken up by the cards which he himself holds and the scheme 
which he has devised, and in his eagerness he usually betrays 
his hand to the other players. Some players never get over this 
fault, and their partners have to allow for it, much as if they 
were playing with “dummy.” So it is with some authors, who 
can never write without displaying themselves on almost every 
page. This is not so serious a defect in a book as in whist, and 
not a few works owe their main interest to the unconscious ex- 
hibition of the author’s tastes and character. Yet, at least when 
the work is argumentative, it is a fault, because, as at cards, 
the writer is too much occupied with his own case to watch 
others with a sufficiently keen scrutiny. So it is, for good 
and for evil, with the volume before us. The author modestly 
professes his desire to keep back his personal opinions, as of no 
interest to the general public; and he is transparently sincere 
in that profession. Yet—and we trust he will forgive us for 
saying so—it would be possible to describe him with fair accuracy, 
although to the printer alone we owe our introduction. Mr. 
Candler’s religious and political opinions, his tastes for mathe- 
matics, music, and literature, his character and temperament, 
aud his age within a few years, may all be probably inferred. 
So far this is a merit, perhaps among the chief merits, in the 
book. Where the presentation of oneself is unaffected, inci- 
dental and unconscious, it always gives pleasure to the reader 
who can perceive something more than the intention of the 
author. ‘Those whose sympathies are as heartily with Mr. 
Candler and his aims as ours are, will be glad to make his 
acquaintance, and will look forward to a renewal of that plea- 
sure on future occasions. 

On the other hand, we cannot persuade ourselves that this 
book will have much effect on those for whom it is written. 
Like most men of earnest and sanguine natures, our author 
is fully persuaded iv his own mind, and confident that what he 
sees so clearly must be clear to others also. He hardly takes 
sufficiently into account terrors and difficulties in which he does 
not share. When Greatheart had to lead the pilgrims past the 
lions, he knew that the beasts were chained; but he did not 
allow himself to forget that the rest of the party were ignorant 
of that encouraging fact. And yet persuading women and 
children to walk past teeth and claws which they believe to be 
free and eager to spring upon them would be easy, compared 
with the task which Mr. Candler has set himself. This is 
no less than the endeavour to induce the “ orthodox” of all 
sects to give the right hand of fellowship to all manner of 
unorthodox persons whose “life is in the right.” It is to 
the orthodox exclusively that the author addresses him- 
self. He would persuade them that their creeds contain 
much the truth of which cannot be proved, and much that is 
not necessary of belief; and that they ought not to insist upon 
these matters as de fide. “In all disputes,’ he writes, “let 
steady reference be made to the one thing needful. Do not 
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ask whether a man is a Christian or a Mohammedan, a Roman. 
ist or a Protestant, a Churchman or a Nonconformist, but 
whether his doctrine conduces to right life, to good citizenship, 
to noble actions, to surrender of the heart to a good and Wise 
Father. If this be so, the doctrine is of God, and do not let ns 
be found fighting against God.” Excellent counsel, but is it 
enforced by arguments which will avail with those to whom 
they are addressed ? The root of all orthodoxy is confidence in 
an infallible authority of some kind or other. Church or book, 
Pope or priest, are sources of information the truth of which is 
beyond all question; or if none of these will do, an “ inner 
light” supplies an infallible answer to every question of the 
saints. The orthodox, therefore, have the truth, and every one 
who is not of their sect “lieth in darkness.” If they have 
doubts on this point, they are no longer entirely orthodox. [¢ 
they have none, it is vain to ask them to receive as fellow. 
workers in the vineyard men who, in their belief, are standing 
idle in the market-place, or even breaking down the wall and 
the wine-press, and destroying the vines. 

Mr. Candler’s whole argument is based upon the assumption 
that we have no absolutely certain knowledge. He lays down 
several principles which he thinks we may safely take as true; 
but even these do not wholly satisfy the condition that they 
should be assented to “everywhere, always, and by all men,” 
If there be propositions the truth of which has never been 
rationally denied, it is yet possible that they may be denied by 
reasonable men at some future time. Mr. Candler takes uni- 
versal assent as the test of truth; and it is plainly impossible 
to claim this in all time, past, present, and future, for any pro- 
position. There are, however, canons of proof which enable us 
to accept certain propositions as true,—approximately true, 
perhaps, if that be insisted on, but sufficiently near the truth 
for our purposes, and as nearly true as anything can be. 

The object of his treatise is, he tells us, “to separate truth 
from opinion ;” that is, to distinguish between propositions of 
the truth of which we are practically certain, and others which 
may be, and very likely are, true, yet the accuracy of which 
cannot be tested and verified. He attempts to show this dis- 
tinction between truth and opinion over a somewhat wide 
field, illustrating his position in science, music, literature, 
politics, and religion. Finally, he comes to his central argu- 
ment. Let theologians, he urges, amuse themselves with 
“Chinese puzzles and chess problems,” if they like, but let 
them not damage their cause by forcing their solutions of such 
questions upon others as matters of eternal verity. 

Mr. Candler examines the creeds at some length, and dis- 
tinguishes “those portions which are,—(1), untrue, or believed 
to be untrue; or (2), now felt to be unimportant; or (3), 
ambiguous and misleading, and hard to understand,—ie., 
things useless and disputable.” But when he has got to this 
point, it does not seem to occur to him to consider what 
sort of company is following with him. Unorthodox 
persons of many kinds will accompany him, though not a 
few of them will protest against the truth of many pro- 
positions which he retains. Still, a goodly number of this class 
will read with pleasure and profit. But of the invited guests, 
the orthodox who were to be led to prefer “ union ” to “ unity,” 
we fear not one will have stirred from the starting-post. At 
the first step they necessarily parted company with the author. 
The fundamental article in their belief is that all the assertions 
of the Bible, or of the Church, as the case may be, are indis- 
putably and absolutely true. Mr. Candler does not refute this 
proposition; he simply assumes the contrary. That is to say, 


he assumes one set of premisses, while those whom he would 


convince assume another, and wholly different set; and so long 
as this is the case, no common argument is possible. 

Our criticism only goes to show that the author's immediate 
object is not likely to be attained. But we do not doubt that many 
to whom Mr. Candler does not directly appeal may and will read 
his book with advantage. He brings wide culture, ability, and above 
all earnest sincerity to his work; and these are qualities which 
do not fail of a result, even if they do not attain precisely that 
result which was intended. There is a vast multitude, many of 
them almost as sad, aimless, and homeless as the ghosts of the 
unburied dead, to whom Hades and their earthly home were 
alike forbidden; and for them Mr. Candler is very capable of 
finding a firm and habitable, if temporary, abode. There are 
the half-orthodox, who cannot return to what once seemed solid 
earth, and dare not plunge in the waste of waters before them. 
But if Mr. Candler aspires to lead these and give them courage, 
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he must clearly recognise what it is that holds them back, and 
what is profoundly justifiable in their hesitation. The distine- 
tion between truth and opinion is, no doubt, sound, The injunc- 
tion to hold strongly by verifiable principles is right, as far as 
it goes; yet the teacher who confines his teaching to these will 
never get the confidence of the people. Verifiable truth may 
be sufficient for the practical purposes of life, yet in each case 
it depends for its vitality upon the mysterious background which 
lies behind it. Light, energy, colour, and hope come from a sun 
which never rises above our horizon. People feel this, and 
instinctively distrust the teacher, who would confine religious 
aspiration within the limits of scientific proof. They may see 
the error of trying to express the world of mystery in dogmatic 

ropositions, but none the less they want to be made to feel 
that the ‘mystery is there. It is well to show the distinction 
between truth and opinion; it would be better to convince men 
that the truths which most deeply concern them are at present 
beyond the reach alike of demonstration and denial, but not, 
therefore, of faith and hope. 





THE WELLFIELDS* 

Tuts appears to us to belong to the class of novels in which 
there are no great faults,—which have, on the contrary, really 
much that is praiseworthy; and which, notwithstanding this, 
it is very difficult to eulogise. The reader feels there is some- 
thing unsatisfactory about the story, and is probably puzzled to 
say exactly what the something is ; but such a vague condition of 
mind will not do for the reviewer, who is bound to dig deeply 
into his mental consciousness, to define his impressions of a 
book more accurately than the general public need do. After 
carefully deliberating upon this novel, therefore, we have come 
to the conclusion that its great defect is washiness. It is not 
the work of a stupid person, but it is insipid and destitute of 
power. It contains cleverness, but no sign of talent or 
genius; none of its characters or incidents have sufficient 
force to make a lasting impression upon any one’s mind. 
The reader is not likely to be bored with it, if he does a little 
judicious skipping ; yet if suddenly called away from its perusal 
at any part, he will tranquilly lay it down, without that mo- 
mentary feeling of heroic self-sacrifice or vindictive irritation 
(according to the disposition of the person disturbed) which is 
apt to arise on a similar occasion, when the novel is an engross- 
ing one. However, geniuses are scarce; aud if our stock of 
novels were limited to those produced by such writers as 
Thackeray, Dickens, Walter Scott, George Eliot, or Anthony 
Trollope, we fear that a large number of our countrymen and 
women would find themselves in the forlorn condition of being 
deprived of their strongest defence against that formidable 
enemy, ennui. What would happen to them in this lament- 
able plight, is difficult to imagine; but we suppose they 
would either have to spend their time exclusively in smok- 
ing—and then how would the circulating libraries sub- 
sist?—or else they would be driven to learn French far 
more thoroughly than the majority now do, so as to read it 
fluently enough to be amused by the novels in that language; 
aalin that case what would become of the vaunted English 
morality, which thinks it must always be necessary to 
exclaim “ Shocking!” to any light literature hailing from the 
other side of the British Channel? And as it must be evident 
to the meanest observation that the endless supply of second, 
third, and even fourth-class novels does not exceed the demand 
for them, and that if they are a national institution 1t is because 
they are a national necessity, it therefore follows that they 
have to be treated more respectfully than their real merit de- 
serves, and that the goodness or badness of any individual 
novel has to be judged rather by comparison with other works 
of the same kind, than by the standard of what it actually is in 
itself, or what it ought to be. Regarded from this point of 
view, we should say that The Wellfields, in spite of the tame- 
ness of which we have spoken, is better than a good many 
books of its class. There is no kind of vice or harm about it, 
and it is one of those mild, drawing-room-life novels which 
give satisfaction to a great many people, by keeping them 
placidly and innocently occupied during a certain time, with- 
out any excitem22t or wear-and-tear of either brain or 
imagination. 

The hero is Jerome Wellfield, who has extraordinary charms 
of face and figure, and sombre, eloquent, and beautiful eyes,— 
the fascinations and expressions of which are repeated and ex- 
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patiated on till we get tired of hearing of them, Further- 
more, he has a splendid voice and great talent for music, 
whereby he astonishes a party of Germans, who imagine that 
no English amateur can sing any song that is not of the broadly- 
comic or sugary-sentimental order. Here is the description of 
the scene :— 


“There was some little stir and sensation when Wellfield advanced 
to the piano. ‘An Englishman, an amateur—nun, wir werden ’mal 
sehen !” said one or two sceptics, with a supercilious curl of the lip. 
‘What does he sing? English songs—“ The Last Rose of Summer ” 2” 
asked one young lady, sarcastically. ‘No, no!’ whispered a dapper 
little lieutenant, who was paying her devoted attention ; ‘ he will sing 
a comic song, “‘ What Jolly Dogs we are!’ An Englishman told me 
last week that they sang nothing else in England now. He was at a 
party where nineteen of the company had brought their music 
—‘ Gott! Herr Lieutenant, how horrible!’ tittered the young lady.— 
‘ And sixteen out of the nineteen had brought “ What Jolly Dogs we 
are!” Fact, I assure you, parole d’honneur! But hush! He is 
playing his own accompaniment. What! Rubinstein! “ Asra!” 
Impossible!’ If so, the impossible was being performed in a 
masterly manner. Would-be sarcastic lieutenants, tittering young 
ladies, were bewitched into silence and admiration. Rubinstein’s 
weird and melodious legend of the youth whose race ‘die if they 
love’ was sung to the end, as few of the audience had ever before 
heard it sung. The last notes, Die sterben wenn sie lieben, were 
followed at first by silence ; and then some murmurs, not loud, but 
deep, of applause, grected the singer.” 





Unfortunately, this gifted Jerome is a male flirt. His personal 
attractions predispose women to fall in love with him with the 
utmost facility, and his natural inclination makes him not only 
foster and encourage that predisposition, but also stir them up 
to pay him this little attention, whenever they show any symp- 
toms of slackness about it. The ties of honour, truth, and 
affection, by which most men are bound, have no hold whatever 
upon him. The fact of being engaged to a lady, and desperately 
in love with her, by no means interferes with his setting to 
work to captivate and get engaged to another one; and 
subsequently, when he possesses a wife of his own, that 
trivial circumstance does not at all hinder him from rush- 
ing off to throw himself at the feet of the wife of another 
man, and do the lackadaisical for her benefit. In com- 
menting upon a remark of his father’s that it is woman’s 
mission to make herself agreeable, Jerome observes :—* My 
father has curious ideas upon woman's mission and place 
in life. If he were to come in contact with the world again, 
he would find that they were out of date.” But it strikes 
us as incongruous to attribute such an opinion to a man who 
is evidently thoroughly imbued with the idea that the world 
would be coming to an end unless every woman whom he 
meets should behave towards him as though she, too, took the 
same view of her mission as his father does. Indeed, except on 
the supposition of the immense importance that female admira- 
tion is to him, and of the blank waste that life would be with- 
out it, we cannot discover that his treachery, cowardice, and 
seltishness ever receive any punishment at all. For when his 
misery, because his female friends find him out, and either die 
or turn their Lacks upon him, culminates in the subjoined feeble 
approach to suicide, we cannot help reflecting that the ordinary 
masculine mind would not have been driven to such extremes 
by so inadequate a cause :— 

“He stood on the very edge of the stream towards which he had 
unconsciously drawn, and was looking down into it as it hurried past, 
with a vague, fascinated gaze. Would it ever have come to the point 
of throwing himself in? Probably not. Snicides are not such as he. 
His remorse doubtless was horrible. But if he had taken that cold 
plunge, it would have been, not from a sense that he was too un- 
worthy a wretch to live, but because life was so intensely uncomfort- 
able—to him. Be that as it may, he stood on the brink, in a dreamy 
ecstasy—a luxury, as it were, of grief and self-reproach, interspersed 
with vague wonder why women would fall in love with him.” 

No doubt the author herself is quite aware of her hero’s mean- 
ness; but then what made her choose to write a book wherein the 
most important person is too abject and contemptible to be in- 
teresting ? If the chief element of her dish is flabby, she cannot 
complain if flabbiness is the predominant flavour left in the 
mouth of whoever tastes it. Weare inclined to ask, what was 
the use of this despicable creation? and to remind her of two 
lines by Giusti, by which all book-makers should be guided :— 

‘© 1] fare un libro & meno che niénte, 

Se il iibro fatto non rifa la gente.” 

Had there been power enough in the delineation of Jerome 
to make him nauseous, then some good might possibly have 
arisen from portraying him; but, as it is, we fail to see that 
any advantage can be gained by it. 

Amongst the other characters in the book are a secondary hero, 
in the shape of a German banker with a distant resemblance to 
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some of Werner’s people ; a Roman Catholic priest, who seems 
intended to play an important part, but who partakes too much 
of the general flabbiness to do so; an old lady who is, perhaps, 
meant to be dry, sarcastic, and funny, but who only succeeds in 
being rude, and not at all amusing; and a sexton, who only 
appears on the scene once, but whose one appearance we quote 
from, as it is, though far-fetched, somewhat entertaining. He 
is relating what his sensations were after getting very drunk, 
tumbling into a grave he was digging, going to sleep there, and 
being awakened by hearing a trumpet :— 

‘My heart louped to my mouth, and I thowt, ‘Robert Stott, it’s 

last trump; up wi’ thee!’ and I ups and clambers out, and stands 
still. Ne’er a soul could I see, and aw’ were as still as death. Find- 
ing mysel’ alone, I took courage, for I knew as the more part should 
be o’ th’ wrong side i’ th’ day o’ judgment—our parson’s olez said so, 
and I’ve a feelin’ as he’s reet. Then again 1 yeard th’ trumpet 
blast, and I looked around again. ‘What, no more righteous ? I said 
to mysel’. ‘Eh, but it’s a poor show for Wellfield ! ” 
We hope the author will not think our criticism upon her 
performance harsh. If so, we would meekly deprecate her 
wrath, and attempt to console her with the following opinion 
about reviews and reviewers, which she puts into the mouth of 
one of her characters :— 

“¢Why do you and John and your father persist in reading re- 
views ?’ she asked, with asperity. ‘The book stupid ?—as likely as 
not it was the reviewer who was stupid. I know them. It is a very 
clever book, but of course if you read that review of it, it would spoil 
it for you. I do wish I could cure you of reading reviews. It spoils 
one’s pleasure so, and does not the least good.’ ”’ 





THE STANDARD SCOTCH DICTIONARY.* 
A positTivELy pathetic interest attaches to this work, which is, 
in many important respects, the best proof we have had for 
many years of the capacity and energy of provincial publish- 
ing enterprise. At no time, perhaps, since the death of Burns, 
was his special poetic genius so much appreciated as now; at 
no time, certainly, has so much been written about him, and 
to such purpose. To take one striking example, Mr. Mat- 
thew Arnold has, of late, gone almost out of his way to 
give his views of a poet with many of whose “ rebellions ” 
he can have but scant sympathy. In his Introduction to the 
* Golden-Treasury ”’ selection from Wordsworth, he admits 
that his favourite owes his style of perfect plainness and direct- 
ness to Burns. In his more recent Introduction to Mr Ward’s 
selection from English Poets, he deals with Burns at greater 
length, and—to take only one judgment—he agrees with Mr. 
Carlyle and M. Taine as to “The Jolly Beggars,” and de- 
scribes it as “a superb poetic success.” Yet how many— 
or rather, how few—people reflect that nine-tenths of Burns, 
at least a half of Scott, and three fourths of what is worth 
reading in Wilson, not to speak of the dii minorwm gentium 
of Scotch prose and verse since Burns’s day, are not only 
as sealed as Chaucer, to most Englishmen of the present 
day, but will be equally sealed to most Scotchmen of the 
next generation? It would be “bad form” for an English- 
man of any pretence to acquaintance with modern poetry 
to avow that he had not read Tam O'Shanter, yet it may 
be safely be said that only one in ten such could explain the 
words that rhyme to each other in these familiar lines, abso- 
lutely without equivalent though they are in our ordinary and 
orthodox language :— 
“She tauld thee weel thee was a skellum, 
A bletherin, blusterin, drunken blellum.”’ 

Scott’s novels are in the hands of hundreds of tourists at the 
present time, yet how many of them can find any meaning at 
all in this, from St. Ronan’s Well ?—“ It’s the junketting and 
the jirbling with tea and with trumpery that brings our nobles 
to ninepence, and many a het ha’ house to a hired lodging in 
the Abbey.’’ Yet to the initiated such a sentence is full of 
“canny” Scotch wisdom, while at least a score of Eng- 
lish words are required to express the mere mechanical act 
denoted by “jirbling,” not to speak of the altogether 
inexpressible contempt of the speaker for the act. Of all 
the languages of our time which have hardly yet sunk so 
low as to be dialects, none is so capable of expressing the 
refinements, the “details’’ of feeling and sensation, as the 
Scotch, and, through them, of giving “an instantaneous 
photograph ” of what the Scotch themselves call “a character.” 
When Monkbarns is described as being “in a carfuftle,” we 
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. , we have mastered the meaning of 
“ carfuffle ’—we can tell how the individual Monkbarn. 
under any supposable circumstances. Can nothing be done ey 
at this the eleventh hour of the Scotch language, to enrich pa 
dictionaries and our speech with the thousands of words Re 
phrases, like “jirble” and “ carfuffle,” which are almost Hel 
lenic in variety of meaning, and are perfect in all respects but 
melody ? Can no lexicographer boldly incorporate them in 
his work, instead of treating them like poor relations and 
giving them a special and humble place at the end of his 
last volume, as “ A Collection of Scotch Words and Phrases 9" 
All Scotch writers of the day who are worth their sa} 
write only in English; half-a-dozen of them, with the coura 
of their convictions as to what is best in their ancestral tongue 
could by the aid of what Mr. Carlyle would call « whole. 
somely damnable” iteration in their works, permanently 
Anglicise that best. At the least, should not a movement be 
started for establishing University Chairs for the preserving and 
teaching of Lowland Scotch? Professor Blackie deserves all 
credit for the success which has attended his movement for 
establishing a Gaelic Chair in Edinburgh. But what will it 
matter that Ossian should live, if Burns is to die, to be entombed 
in a “ glossary ” or a “ Scotch collection P” 

Meanwhile, we ought to be thankful to Mr. Alexander 
Gardner, of Paisley, tor having crowned his enterprise of 
Scotch “reprints ” with a republication—revised, systematised, 
and brought down to date—of the work to which Dr. Jamieson 
gave his heart, and almost his life-blood. Not that we have to 
be thankful for small mercies, by any means; on the contrary, 
at the end of two large volumes, containing over 1,200 pages, 
we have got no further than “jyp.” Indeed, if Jamieson’s pre- 
sent editors have committed any serious blunder at all, it con- 
sists in not boiling down some of his old-fashioned and now 
comparatively useless dissertations. For example, under the 
head “Eyttyn” (giant) we have a long account of the 
‘“ Berserkers.” All of it is learned, and much of it is 
valuable, but at this time of day we might have been 
spared such remarks as these:—‘ As their strength was 
remarkable, they were actuated by such fury as to pay no 
regard to anything that was in their way. They rushed, it is 
said, through flames, and tore up trees by the roots. They 
provoked the noble and the rich to single combat, that they 
might make a prey of their wives, daughters, and possessions, 
and they were generally successful.” It is just possible, indeed, 
that the size of the work may frighten away some readers. 

For the rest, while it would be only fair to criticise the work 
thoroughly when it is complete, it may be said at once that the 
editors (Dr.-Longmuir and Mr. Donaldson) have done their 
difficult duty, especially in the matter of enlargement, with 
great care and judgment. Some words which are familiar to 
Scotchmen in the present day, are conspicuous by their absence 
from the new Jamieson; and among these, “fracas” (pro- 
nounced “ fracaw,” and meaning noise or fuss) will at once sug- 
gest itself, even to the hurried reader. Some words might, too, 
have led to interesting little historical disquisitions. Take, for 
example, “ Farintosh,” the name of a celebrated variety of 
whiskey. There might have been introduced in connection with 
it an Excise story, which we observe a well-informed writer in 
an influential Scotch newspaper, the Glasgow Herald, tells thus 
succinctly :— 

‘“‘ At the Revolution of 1688, the lands and brewery of Farintosh 
would appear to have been laid waste by followers of James IL, 
in consequence of the steady attachment to King William of the elder 
Duncan of Culloden, father of the Lord President. By way of com- 
pensation, the Scots Parliament in 1690 voted the yearly Excise of 
the lands of Farintosh for a nominal sum to the Forbes family ; but 
complaints soon arose that they were using other grain than the pro- 
duce of their own land, and underselling other distillers in the Eng- 
lish and Scotch markets, to the hurt of traders as well as of the 
Revenue. Much litigation ensued, with results far from uniform, 
till at length, in 1785, a basis of settlement was arranged, by which 


the then Mr. Forbes received in compensation £21,580 out of the 
revenue of Excise in Scotland.” 


the word 
S$ will act 


But such omissions as may be noticed are trifling, when com- 
pared with the wealth of matter, interesting alike to the philo- 
logist and the sociologist, which these volumes contain. It is 
safe to say, even at this stage, that when Mr. Gardner’s work 
is complete, it will be for the Scotch tongue what “ Liddell and 
Scott ” is for Greek. In the matter of typography, both as re- 
gards size, clearness, and beauty, it may be doubted if it has 
a superior, or even an equal, in any language whatever. 
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CURRENT LITERATURE. 





Latin and Greek as in Rome and Athens. By the Rev. Francis M. 
Wyndham. (Sanford.)—Mr. Wyndham has written a very interest- 
ing little treatise on the proper pronunciation of Latin and Greek. 
His remarks are peculiarly valuable, it seems to us, in reference to 
Greek. Here the question is somewhat complicated by the accents, 
and whether in despair caused by this difficulty, or because the 
question has not the practical importance attaching to that of the 

ronunciation of Latin, Greek has been pretty well left alone. What 
Mr. Wyndham has got to say is well worth reading. 

David Armstrong ; or, Before the Dawn. (Blackwood and Son.)— 
This is a clever story, in which we are hardly so mnch interested as 
we ought to be. This is partly because “ Probation” and “ Haworth’s ” 
have so recently demanded our sympathy for the inventive working- 
man in hard times and with uncongenial surroundings, that the supply 
is scanty ; and also because the phases of religion, through which the 
hero passes, and the spiritual condition of Oldboro’ (meaning New- 
castle, we presume), are brought into too much prominence in the 
tale. David Armstrong is an admirably-drawn character, and the 
conclusion of his history is really pathetic; while the incidental 
character-sketches are all very good. The author’s style is occa- 
sionally rather crude, and there is more pretence of humour than the 
genuine quality in the social scenes ; but the book is, on the whole, of 
much more than average merit. 

Columba. Parts 1 and 2. By Mrs. J. Francis Foster. (Satchell 
and Co.)—Here is a novelty in form; a serial story, with occa- 
sional papers on subjects connected with it, brought out in very 
bandsome style. It is too soon to pronounce any definite judgment 
upon the story, but we may at least say that it is attractive, and that 
Mrs. Foster's style is cultivated and elegant. The occasional papers 
in the first number, on “ An Old Book” and ‘‘On the Art of Garden- 
ing,” are pleasant, polished essays, and although we do not quite take 
to the idea of a running commentary of this quaint kind upon a serial 
story, they strike us as useful and congenial reading for girls, among 
whom Columba will find its most numerous and appreciative readers. 

Poetry.—The Defence of Rome, and Other Poems. By Ernest Myers. 
(Macmillan.)—Mr. Myers has foand a fine subject, and handled it 
worthily. The dactylic metre which he uses, and uses with no little 
mastery of its resources, has both melody and strength, though its 
lack of variety of pauses, has a certain tendency to monotony, a 
defect which does not make itself felt in a short poem. The Defence 
of Rome does not reach five hundred lines. We have in it a fine, 
sonorous flow of verse, which stirs the heart as one reads, and which 
is a signal relief after the tedious spinnings-out of subtle or morbid 
thought with which the young poets of the day so often afflict us. 
The poet sings of great deeds and great men with something of 
Homeric fire. We shall quote the description of Garibaldi, choosing 
it because it gives us a specimen of Mr. Myers’ power of delicate 
word-painting when occasion offers :— 


“ Two chiefs for her Arm and her Voice she songht for, and found them then, 
Garibaldi son of the lightning, Mazzini lover of men. 
By the fair Ligurian gulf were the lives of the twain begun, 
On the God-wrought Terrace gigantic, the ledges that look to the sun, 
Where the gold fruits gleam thro’ the woods dark-leaved o’er the red sea- 


caves, 
And the mild sea laughs to the mountain with numberless laughter of waves ; 
Where the opaline light of the olive leaps forth to the stir of the breeze, 
And above and beneath thro’ its boughs shines the blue of the skies and the 
Where Columbus roamed and mused till his lonely purpose was grown _[seas; 
To the height of his great achievement, the finding of worlds unknown. 
Long time he too, Garibaldi, beyond the Atlantic foam 
In the worlds of Columbus wandered, but now to the land of his home 
He was come in the hour of her need with the west-wind out of the sea 
To smite, nor stay from the smiting, till Italy’s children be free. 
Nor ever was champion or chief since the story of battles began 
More apt for a perilous venture, more lionlike lordly a man.” 


The “Armour of Achilles” is a translation of the Eighteenth Book 
of “The Iliad,” and an attempt to utilise, for the purpose of 
Homeric rendering, the metre which is used so successfully in the 
chief poem of the volume. In one respect, it is a worthy represen- 
tative of the Homeric hexameters. It has the true “lilt,’’? but no 
variety of pause is felt. Notwithstanding, we regard the attempt 
as a decided success. There can be no doubt that it is a pleasure to 
read such verse as the following, which we take, not as being better 
than the rest, but as likely to be well known :— 


“But the walls of the other city two armies had girded about, 
Bright in the sheen of their arms. And their counsel was sundered in doubt, 
Whether to utterly waste it or whether divide for a prey 
All the spoil they should seize in the fastness. But those not yet would obey, 
But armed them anon for an ambush: their wives and their children small 
They left within with the aged to stand and defend the wall : 
en they went forth, and Athene and Ares led them to war. 
Golden the Gods were wrought and golden the raiment they bore : 
Goodly and great with their arms, clear-seen like Gods in the shield 
Showed they, while smaller behind them the men followed on to the field. 
And they came to the place of the ambush, where cattle to drink were wont, 
And sat down in the bed of a river : two scouts apart in the front 
Kept watch till the flocks of the sheep and the crook-horned oxen they spied. 
Then the herds came anon to the water, and herdsmen twain by their side 
Playing their pipes as they went, and they took no thought of the snare. 
But the cthers saw them and sallied, the herds and the white flocks fair 
They cut off round about from their keepers, and slaughtered the men thereby. 
But the rest in their place of assembly could hear from the water a cry, 
And drave forth their high-stepping horses, and swiftly were come to the bank, 
And there by the side of the river each stood and fought in his rank, 
Hurling his bronze-tipped spear ; and among them mingling were seen 
Furies of Strife and of Onset, and Death with remorseless mien. 





One wounded. another unwounded, he grasped yet alive for his prey, 
And another fallen and dead he dragged by his feet thro’ the fray.”” 


Maiden Ecstasy. By Thomas Gordon Hake. (Chatto and 
Windus.)—Dr. Hake has thought which is not seldom strikingly 
novel, but his powers of expression commonly fall short of it; nor 
does the thought reach any height of ethereal dignity. It is subtle 
and imaginative, but it seems to want a sterling value. We do not 
feel mentally or spiritually richer for reading these elaborate efforts, 
while the failure of the poet to make his words quite adequate to 
what he seeks to express makes a great deduction even from the im- 
mediate pleasure. We look in vain for a quite satisfactory poem, 
even a quite satisfactory stanza. And it must be said that the fancy, 
varied and not as it is, sometimes becomes affected and unreal. We 
quote a few stanzas from “The Maid of Song ’”’ :— 


“When Autumn leaves are crisp and dry, 
And hop like famished sparrows o’er the grass; 
When murky streams, turned noiselessly awry, 
Round little icebergs pass ; 
When hungry winds creep stealthily along 
And paw the shivering rushes,—wooded dale 
Hears not the Maid of Song; 


Mute in the silence of the nightingale. 


But when the passage birds of Spring 

Burst like warm winds into the melting wood, 
That thaws to hanging verdure while they sing 

To earn love’s livelihood, 
’Tis then the joyous Maid of Song reveals 

Her passion-notes, and covers the blank day 
With sweetly trilling peals, 

As flowers drop off the early blossomed May. 
She loves her voice, the trees shall lend 

To it their leafy ears; the shaking bough, 
As ’neath the weight of singing-bird, shall bend: 

It seeks of them no vow ; 
No heart but hers its ceaseless ringing saps] 

She has no nest whereof to guard the keep ; 
When her tired notes relapse, 

They break not on her mate’s enchanted sleep. 
She knew ’twas lave so wildly sprang 

From her hezrt’s voice ; so must no other hear 
Her secret: even the while she softly sang 

She ofttimes stopped in fear. 
As of the birds that build from chirp of morn 

’Mid sounds of bliss, their concert-woven nest, 
Her love was virgin-born,— 

The first full passion of her childish breast.” 


But it is only fair to say that Dr. Hake’s work is one which cannot 
be justly judged from extracts. Collected Verses, by Violet Fane. 
(Smith, Elder, and Co.)—There is no little beauty of expression, delicacy 
of fancy, and even thought of feeling in these poems ; yet they seem 
somewhat wanting in reality, And here and there are curious de- 
fects of taste, which so clever a writer ought not to have allowed to 
pass. How incongruous, for instance, is the last word in the 








following !— 
‘The bare Burgundian vines, 
Like antlers of a buried herd, 
Pierced through their chilly counterpane.”” 


But sometimes a true thought is expressed happily, and without a 
flaw. Such a poem is “ Divined.” ‘“ Rest” is a quite harmonious 
utterance of feeling, in which we have nothing to criticise, unless it 
is putting “laburnums raining their golden showers”’ alongside of 
“dahlias and tall red hollyhocks.” Gwynnedd, a Tragedy, and 
Other Poems. By the Author of “Margaret’s Engagement,” &c. 
(Moxon and Saunders.) The writer has attained more than usual 
success in writing a drama that may be read with pleasure. The 
scene of “ Gwynnedd” is laid in Roman Britain, and the drama, 
which turns on the love of a Roman for a British princess, is 
effectively managed. The blank verse is fairly good, though 
the writer is far too fond of the superfluous syllable at 
the end of the line. Sometimes it comes nine or ten times 
in succession. There is real imagination in ‘“ Earth’s Angels,” 
which may be called a cry of “ groaning and trayailing creation,” and 
considerable power of language in the humourous poems, though the * 
humour is not very intelligible to the uninitiated reader. Genevra 
and The Duke of Guise: Two Tragedies. (C. Kegan Paul and Co.)— 
In Genevra, the scene of which is laid in Paris at the time of the 
“ $t. Bartholomew,” the writer has achieved a certain success in the 
character of the King, whose madness is pourtrayed with skill. In 
other respects, we cannot give the play high praise. The metre is 
lamentably defective in parts :— 

“ Irksome task to raise his sluggish nature,” 

«oT wixt the Queen-mother and Philip of Spain,” 

* Catherine de Medicis might conquer,’’ 
can scarcely be scanned ; and the list of examples might be extended 
indefinitely. We have also received Allaooddeen: a Tragedy, and 
Other Poems, by the Author of “ Constance,” &c. (Smith, Elder, and 
Co); Cabinet Poems, by Eugine H. Munday (Lippincott, Philadel- 
phia) ; Legends and Myths of the Aboriginal Indians of British Guiana, 
collected and edited by the Rey. William Brett, B.D. (W. W. 
Gardner) ; Learchus, a Romance of Athens, by J. Williams (Wyman 
and Sons) Dolly, and Other Poems, by “J. M.” (J. Maclehose, 
Glasgow) ; Shadows from the Cross, by the Author of “The Ministry 
of the Bible’ (Remington and Co.) ; and a volume of very careful, 
and apparently successful, Translations from Dante, Petrarch, Michael 
Angelo, and Vittoria Colonna (C. Kegan Paul and Co.), to which we 
would willingly, had there been an opportunity, have given more 


attention. 
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YCEUM.—Sole Lessee and Manager, 
Mr. HENRY IRVING.— The CORSICAN 
BROTHERS every night, at 8.30. Louis and Fabien, 


dei Franchi, Mr. Irving. At 7.30. BYGONES, by A. W. | 


Pinero. Doors open at 7. Special mcrning perform- 
ances of the CORSICAN BROTHERS, on Saturdays, 
October 9, 16, 23, and 30, at 2.30. Box-office 


or telegram. 


JOYAL 


deus, the 


POLYTECHNIC.—-Asmo- 
Bottle 


Guns, the New Forest, the Oxy-hydrogen Micro- 
scope, &c., by Mr. J. L. King.—Musical Entertain- 


ment by the talented Adison family.—Sights of Lon- | 


don, by Mr. Heath.—Blondin and Leotard, the mar- 
vellous Automata.—Diving Bell, Moving Machinery, 


and Models,—The Royal Polytechnic Barometer, &c. | 


(Mr. | 
Hurst) open 10 to 5 daily. Seats booked by letter | 


) Imp.—Ventriloquism and | 
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MAkizoroucn 
DECEMBER next there will be an 
EXAMINATION fer FIFTEEN FOUNDATION 
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each, tenable with any other Scholarships, except 
**House Scholarships,’ during continuance at the 
school. These Scholarships are confined to the Sons 
of Clergymen, being nominees of Life Governors.— 
Apply to the BURSAR. 
AW EXAMINATIONS.—TWO 
GENTLEMEN'S SONS can be received by an 
experienced Tutor. Terms, 90 Guineas.—* S. B. M.,” 
Messrs, Deighton, Worcester. 


7 THEOLOGICAL STUDENTS.— 


Board, lodging, and assistance in Classics, for 


COLLEGE.—In | 


£60 a year. offered to a gentleman willing to give help, | 
if required, ten hours a week.—“ M.A., Oxon,” Miil- | 


bank House, near Malvern. 


TUNBRIDGE WELLS, 


Braeside, Rusthall. 


prepares Pupils for the Public Schools, Navy Examina- 
tions, &c. The House is in one of the healthiest 
a in England.—Prospectus, &c., on applica- 
ion. 





OLLEGE 
FOR GIRLS, 
79 GOWER STREET, BEDFORD SQUARE. 


HOM E! 


CAMBRIDGE. PE RSE SCHOOL for 
GIRLS. 
| S-hool to be established in Cambridge, under the 


| will be appointed in the month of October. Testi- 
| monials (written or printed) or references must be 
sent to Mrs. R. BURN, St. Chad’s, Cambridge, on 
or before Tuesday, October 19th next. Tie salary 
| of the Head Mistress will be a fixed sum of £259 per 
annum, with an addition payable at the rate of £2 
per annum for every pupil. The Assistant-Mistresses 
are to be appointed by the Head Mistress, their 
number and stipends being determined from time to 
time by the Managers of the School. The School 
will be governed by the provisions cf the scheme of 
the Perse Trust, of which copies can be had from 
Mr. J. WEBB, Printer, Alexandra Street, Cambridge 
(price One Shilling) It is intended that the School 
shall be opened on Monday, January 17th, 1881. 


AMBRIDGE HIGHER LOCAL 
EXAMINATION.—The Higher Local Lecture 
Association's Classes (Third Session) will meet 
MONDAY, October 18th, at Hampden Gurney Schools, 
Hampden Gurney Street, Upper Berkeley Street.— 
Prospectus of Miss E. H. HICKEY, Clifton House, 
Pond Street, Hampstead. 
JRIVATE TUITION.—The — Rev. 
CHARLES W. STUBBS, M.A., Cambridge (Uni- 
versity Prizeman, 1868), assisted by T, Forster Rolfe, 
Esq., B.A., All Soul's, Oxford, prepares FIVE PUPILS 
for University and Competitive Examinations. 
Vacancies next Term, October 2ad. Terms, 200 
guineas, References, Dr. Acland, Professor Bryce, 
M.P.,the Bishop of Oxford, the Dean of York, Sir 
Jobn Strachey, Sir Harry Verney, Bart., M.P., Rev. 
3ro ke Lambert, and others,—Address, Granborougb 
Vicarage, Winslow, Bucks. 
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Otherwise. Capital, about £5,000. Business, 

Art and Domestic Pottery, Bricks, Sanitary Tubes, &c. 
Old and weil established. Increasinz, and capable of 
very extensive development. Large new plant of 
modern construction (inspection of which is invited) . 


| Satisfactory reasons given.—Address, in first place, 
W. PIERSON, M.A., of Queen's College, Oxford, 


| 


| professional or public life. 


«“ ALPHA,” 23 Spencer Road, Kentish Town, N.W. 
Only priucipals treated with. 
RS. W. DINZEY BURTON 
receives as BOARDERS, Young Gentlemen, 
Students from India, the Colonies, or the Provinces, 
who require a Home in Town while preparing for 
H'gh-class references. 
Terms on application.—39 Ampthill Square, N.W. 





-A HEAD MISTRESS of the Girls’ | 


scheme for the administration of the Perse Trust, : 


| Scotch, &e. 


I IGH SCHOOL, CHRISTCHURCH, 
NEW ZEALAND.—A HEAD MASTER and 

a SECOND MASTER are required for this School, 
which has been liberally endowed, and is under the 
| control of the Board of Governors of the Canterbury 
| College. The School is to be divided into a Classical 
| ard a Modern Side; one Master will be required to 
| teach Classics and English, and the other Mathematics 
‘aud Science. Both Masters must have graduated in 
honours at either Oxford or Cumbridge, and had ex- 

| perience and success as teachers in public schools. 
The salary of the Head Master will be £3800, that of 

|the Second Master £500 per annum, both without 
| house allowance. Neither Master will be permitted to 
take boarders. £150 will be allowed to the Head 

| Master, and £100 to the Second Master, for passage- 
money to the Colony; both Masters will be expected 

to arrive in the Colony before March 31st, 1831, School 

buildings have been erected, at a cost of £10,900. The 

following gentlemen have consented to act as a Com- 

mission for the selection of the Masters :—Professor 

Blackie, of Edinburgh ; Professor Jowett, of Oxford ; 

Arthur Sidgwick, Esq., of Oxford; the Rey. J. M. 

| Wilson, Clifton College. It is open to Candidates to 
send in applications for either or both Masterships. 

| Intending Candidates can obtain of the under-signed, 
| Application Forms and Printed Statement, giving fur- 
| ther particulars as to qualifications, conditions, &c. 
| —All applicat‘ons must be made on the forms, and be 
sent in on or before November Ist next, to WALTER 

| KENNAWAY, New Zealand Office, 7 Westminster 
Chambers, London, S.W. 


( > COINS for SALE.—Gold, Silver, 

Copper; Greek, Roman, Saxon, English, 
Lists free.—J. VuxRITY, Earlsheaton, 
Dewsbury. 





ESTABLISHED 1851. 
IRKBECK BANK.— 


Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane, 
Current Accounts opened according to the usual prac- 
tice of other Bunkers, and Interest allowed on the 
minimum monthly balances, when not drawn below 
£25. No commission charged fur keeping Accounts. 
The Bank a!so receives money on Deposit at Three 
per cent. Interest, repayable on demand, The Bank 
undertakes for its Customers, free of charge, the 
custody of Deeds, Writings, and other Securities and 
Valuables; the collection of Bills of Exchange, Divi- 
| dends, and Coupons; and the purchase and sale of 
| Stocks and Shares, Letters of Credit and Circular 
Notes issued. A Pampblet, with full particulars, on 
application. FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 

March 31st, 1880. 
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NCHESTER NEW COLLEGE. 
UNIVERSITY HALL, LONDON. 
Rev. JAMES MARTINEAU, LL.V., D.D., Principal. 
“JAMES DauMMOND, B.A., Professor of Theology ; 
Bevjdences and Truths of Religion; History of 
Doctrine ; New Testament. 
y, J. ESTLIN CARPENTER, M.A, Professor of Old 
Testament ; Ecclesiastical History and Comparative 
Theology ; and Hebrew Language and Literature. 
Rev. CHARLES Barnes Upton, B.A., B.Sc., Pro- 
fessor of Logic, and Mental and Moral Philosophy. 
“ adheres to its original principle of 
Be oonine theological knowledge, without in. 
sisting on the adoption of particular doctrines. 


SESSION 1880-81. 

‘andidates admission at the commencement of 

Lone othe are requested to forward their 
PLICATIONS and TESTIMONIALS, without 
delay to either of the u-dersigned, who will supply 
on request all needful information as to admission of 
Students, selection of Scholars, and outline of the 

Study. 
“rhe ouiige SESSION commences on TUESDAY, 
October 5th; and SIUDENTS and CANDIDATES 
are requested to attend in the Library of University 
Hall at 9.0 a.m. on that day. — ; ; 

An ADDRESS in connection with the opening of 
the SESSION will be delivered by the Rev. J. ESTLIN 
CARPENTER, M.A., on the same day at Four o'clock. 

All or any of the Classes may be attended by the 
public on payment of the regular fees. Particulars 
may be obtained (by letter) from the College Librarian, 
at University Hall, or either of the Secretaries. The 
hours of Lectures will be fixed, and may be learned 
after the Session has commenced. 

R, D. DARBISHIRE, Eerq., B.A., 
26 George Street, Manchester, 
Rev, H. ENFIELD DOWSON, B.A. 
Gee Cross, Manchester, 

Manchester, September, 18S0. 

VAANCHESTER NEW COLLEGE. 


Secs. 





The AINSWORTH SCHOLARSHIP. 

The Committee offer to those Students of the Col- 
lege who shall obtain a gold medal in the M.A. Ex- 
amination at London University a SCHOLARSHIP of 
ONE HUNDRED POUNDS. Competitors for this 
Scholarship must graduate as students of Manchester 
New College, either on taking their Bachelor's or 
Master's degree. If the former, they must have pre- 
viously spent not less than two years at Manchester 
New College; if the latter, not less than one year. 

The Ainsworth Scholarship is open to any Lay Stu- 
dent of University College who has previously enrolled 
himself as a Student of Manchester New Oollege, gone 
through his Undergraduate Course under the direction 
of the Principal of that College, and attended the 
Glasses for Religious and Ethical Instruction which 
it provides for its Lay Students. Subject to these 
limitations, the Scholarship is open to every Gold 
Medallist at the Examination for the Master's Degree 
in any one of the branches of Classics, Science, or 
Philosophy. ; , 

Payment will be made to successful competitors in 
two yearly payments of £50. TheScholarship will be 
continued until notice to the contrary is given. Two 
years’ notice will be given previous to its withdrawal. 

Further particulars respecting the Scholarship, aud 
the plans of study at Manchester New College, may be 
obtained on application to R. D. DARBISHIRE, Exq., 
B.A., one of the Secretaries of the College, 26 George 


Street, Manchester; or to the Rev, JAMES MAR. | 


TINEAU, LL.D., D.D., Principal, at University Hall, 
Gordon Square, London. 





OLLOWAY’S PILLS are admirably 
adapted for the cure of diseases incidental to 
females. At different periods of life women are 





subject to complaints which require a peculiar | 


medicine, and it is now an indisputable fact that there 
is none so suitable for such complaints as Holloway's 


Pills. They are invaluable to females of all ages, | 


young or old, married or single. They purify the 
blood, regulate the secretions, correct all suspended 
functions, give tone to the stomach, and clear the 
complexion. The first approach of disordered action 
should be met with appropriate doses of these Pills; 
whilst taking them no restriction need be placed over 
the patient. They contain nothing which can possibly 
prove injurious to the system. They act by purify- 
ing the blood and regulating every organ. 


SUN FIRE OFFICE. 


THREADNEEDLE STREET, E.C. CHARING 
CROSS, S.W. OXFORD STREET (Corner 
of Vere Street), W. 
ESTABLISHED 1710. 
Home and Foreign Insurances Effected. 
Sum insured in 1879, £262.492,461. 
FRANCIS B. RELTON, Secretary. 


DJHGENIX FIRE OFFICE, Lombard 
Street, and Charing Uross, London. 
ESTABLISHED 1782. 
Prompt and Liberal Loss Settlements. 
Insurances effected in all parts of the world. 
JOHN J. BROOMFIELD, Secretary. 


AGLE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
‘4 79 PALL MALL. 

For LIves ONLY. ESTABLISHED 1807. 
Accumulated Funds..........ccccccceccoseesee £3,043,542 
Also a Subscribed Capital of more than £1,500,000 
Reports, Prospectuses, and Forms may be had at 

the Office, or from any of the Company's Agents, post 


free. 
7 GEORGE HUMPHREYS. Actuaryand Secretary. 


r OSS of TIME is LOSS of MONEY! 


ACCIDENTS CAUSE LOSS of TIMF, 

And may be provided against by a policy of the 
RAILWAY PASSENGERS ASSURANCECOMPANY 
The Oldest and Largest Accidental Assurance 
Company. 

Rt. Hon. Lord KINNAIRD, Chairman, 
SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL, £1,000,000, 
MopeRATE PREMIUMS. 

BONUS ALLOWED TO INSURERS OF FIVE 
YEARS’ STANDING. 

A fixed sum in case of Death by Accident, and a 
Weekly Allowance in the event of Injury, 

ONE MILLION AND : 
has been paid as Compensation. 

Apply to the Clerks at the Railway Stations, the 
Loca! Agents, or 
64 CORNHILL, LONDON. 
WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 


( RIENTAL BANK CORPORATION. 
Incorporated by Royal Charter, August 30th, 
1851. Paid-up Capital, £1,500,000, 

The Corporation grant drafts and negotiate or col- 
lect bills payable at Bombay, Calcutta, Colombo 
(Agencies at several inland towns), Hong Kong, 
Madras, Mauritius, Melbourne (Agencies at several 
inland towns), Point de Galle, Shanghai, Singa- 
pore, Sydney (Agencies at several inland towns), 
Yokohama (with Agency at Hiogo), and issue Cirenlar 
Notes and Letters of Credit negotiable in most parts 
of the World. . 

They undertake all banking business connected with 
India and the Colonies, the purchase and sale of 
British and Foreign Securities, the custody of the 
same, and the receipt of Dividends, pay, pensions, &c., 
for constituents, They also receive Deposits for fixed 
periods on terms which may be ascertained at their 
Office. W. M. ANDERSON, Chief Manager, 

Ottice hours, 10 to 3; Saturdays, 10 to 2. 

Threadneedle Street, London, 1880, 

NUARDIAN FIRE and LIFE 

OFFICE, 11 Lombard Street, London, E.C. 
Established 1821, Subscribed Capital, Two Millions. 
DIRECTORS. 
Chairman—AUGUSTUS PREVOST, Esq. 
Deputy-Chairman—JUHN G. TALBOT, Esq., M.P. 
Henry Hulse Berens, Esq. } Right Hon. John G. 

Henry Bonham-Carter,/ | Hubbard, M.P. 
Frederick H. Janson, Esq. 
a. one, Esq., 








Esq. 
Charles Wm. Curtis, Esq. 
Charles F. Devas, Esq. 


| Sir Walter R. Farquhar, Beaumont W. Lubbock, 
| Esc 


Bart. 
Alban G. H. Gibbs, Esq. 
James Goodson, Esq. 


John B. Martin, Esq. 
Henry John Norman, Esq. 
Thomson Hankey, Esq. David Powell, Jun , Esq. 
Richard M. Harvey, Esq. Henry Vigne, Esq. 
Manager of Fire Department—F. J. MARSDEN, 
Actuary and Secretary—T. G. C. Buowng. 
Share Capitalat present paid up and 
invested “ae on eee «- £1,000,000 
Total Funds upwards of... eee 2,931,000 
Total Annual Income, nearly 500,000 
N.B.—Fire Policies which expire at Michaclmas 
should be renewed at the Head Office, or with the 
Agents, on or before the 14th day of October, 


LEGAL & GENERALLIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 
10 FLEET STREET, TEMPLE BAR. 





TRUSTEES. 
The Right Hon. the EARL CAIRNS. 
The Right Hon. LORD HATHERLEY. 
The Right Hon. LORD COLERIDGE, Lord Chief Justice, 
JAMES PARKER DEANE, Esq., Q.0., D.C.L.U.P. 


JOHN P. DE GEX, Es 


q-. Q.C. 
FREDERICK JOHN BLAKE, Esq. 


WILLIAM WILLIAMS, Esq. 





Parliamentary Accounts, Bonus Report, Proposal Forms, and full infermation will be forwarded on 


E. A. NEWTON, Actuary and Manager. 


application to 





“WESTWARD 
HO!” 





WILLS’ 


*“WESTWARD HO!” NEW SMOKING MIXTURE. 

“ When all things were made, none were made better than Tobacco; to 
be a lone man's Companion, a bachelor’s Friend, a hungry man's Food, a 
sad man’s Cordia!, a wakeful man’s Sleep, and a chilly man's Fire. There's 
no Herb like it under the canopy of Heaven.”"—KINGSLEY'S Westward Ilo! 


In 1 oz., 2 0z., and 4 oz. packets, lined with tinfoil. 


W. D. and H. 0. WILLS. 





CHATTO AND WINDUS, PUBLISHERS. 


Now ready, Vols. III. and IV. (completing the Work), 
demy 8vo, cloth extra, 12s each. 


A HISTORY OF OUR OWN TIMES. 
From the Accession of Queen Victoria to the 
General Election of 1880, By Justin McCanTuy. 

“Criticism is disarmed before a compsition which 
provokes little but approval. This is a really good 
book on a really interesting subject, and words piled 
on words could say no more for it...... Such is the 
effect of its general justice, its breadth of view, and 
its sparkling buoyancy, that very few of its readers 
will close these volumes without looking forward with 
interest to the two (now published] that are to follow.’’ 

—Saturday Review. 

NEW WORK by the AUTHOR of “PRIMITIVE 

MANNERS and CUSTOMS.” 
Crown 8y¥o, cloth extra, 6s. 


CRIMES and PUNISHMENTS. In- 
cluding a new Translation of Beccaria’s “ Dei 
D-littie delle Pene,” By JAMES ANSON FARRER. 

NEW and CHEAPER EDITION.—Crown 8y0, 53. _ 


MOTHS. By Ouida. 


“ Not only the author’s finest work, but one which 
marks a new epoch in fiction.”"—Morning Post. 
NEW NOVEL by JULIAN HAWTHORNE. _ 
Now ready, 2 vols. crown 8yo, at every Library. 


ELLICE QUENTIN, and other Stories. 


By JULIAN HAWTHORNE. 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s, the Second Volume of 


BRET HARTE’S COLLECTED 
WORKS. Arranged and Revised by the Author. 
Containing Earlier Papers; the Luck of Roaring 
Camp, and other Sketches; Bonemian Papers ; 
Spanish and American Legeads. 

Volume I. contains :—The COMPLETE POETICAL 
and DRAMATIC WORKS of BRET HARTE, With 
Steel-platé Portrait, and an Introduction by the 
Author. 

Vol. IIL, containing TALES of the ARGONAUTS 
and EASTERN SKETCHES, ready in a few days. 
Second Edition, Revised, in one thick Volume of 

1,200 pages, crown 8vo, half-roxburghe, 12s 6d. 

The READER'S HANDBOOK of 
ALLUSIONS, REFERENCES, PLOTS, and 
STORIES. By the Rev. Dr. Brewer. 

ms Wonderfully comprehensive.”’—Times. 

NEW WORK by the AUTHOR of “FINGER. 

RING LORE.” 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, with Frontispiece, 7s 6d. 


CREDULITIES, PAST and 


PRESENT. By WILLtamM JONES, F.S.A. 
NEW VOLUMES of ‘“‘ The MAYFAIR 
LIBRARY.” 


Post 8vo, cloth limp, 2s 6d each. 

The SPEECHES of CHARLES DICKENS. With 
Chapters on Dickens as a Letter-Writer, Poet, and 
Public Reader. 

LITERARY FRIVOLITIES, FANCIES, FOLLIES, 
and FROLICS. 3y WILLIAM T. DOBSON. 


NEW and CHEAPER EDITIONS. 
Crown 8vo, clo:h extra, 68 each. 
MYTHS and MARVELS of ASTRONOMY. By 
Richard A. Proctor. 
PLEASANT WAYS in SCIENCE. By Richard A. 
Proctor. 
ROUGH WAYS MADE SMOOTH. By Richard A. 


Proctor. 
LEISURF-TIME STUDIES, By Andrew Wilson, 
YRS EL 
A MINISTRY of HEALTH. 
Richardson, M.D., &. 


MISS G. BOWERS’ NEW HUNTING SKEICHES, 
Beautifully coloured, and handsomely half-bound, 
oblong 4to, 21s. 


LEAVES from a HUNTING 


By Benjamin W. 


JOURNAL. By G. Bowers, Author of * Canters 
in Crampshire,” &c, Coloured in fac-simile of the 
originals. 


Now ready, price One Shilling, illustrated. 
BELGRAVIA, for OCTOBER. 


CONTENTS. 

A CONFIDENTIAL AGENT. By James Payn. Illustrated 
by Arthur Hopkins. 

THE ARCHAIC AGES. By the Rev. W. Downes, M.A. 

THE DILLETANT. By Austin Dobson. 

Our OLp Country Towns.—X. With Four Lilustra- 
tions. By A. Rimmer. 

Mr, EARL'S INVESTMENT: a Tale of Old China. 

THE FAIR AND FEAST OF ST. PANTELEMON. By R. M. 
Craig. 

ON TRAMP. 

THE LEADEN CASKET, By Mrs, Alfred W. Hunt, 


Now ready, price One Shilling. 


The GENTLEMAN’S MAGAZINE, 
for OCTOBER. 
CONTENTS. 

QuEEN CopHeTuA. By R. E. Francillon. 

A RELIC OF DRYDEN. By Algernon C. Swinburne, 

THE SCIENCE OF LIKENESSES AND ITS MEANINGS. By 
Andrew Wilson, F.R.S.. Illustrated. 

A NEW Stupy oF “ Love's Lasour’s Lost,” By S. 
L. Lee. 

HospitALLER WORK AT ST. JOHN'S GATE IN 1880, By 
Major F. Duncan. 

JAMES RusssLL LOWELL AS POET. By Rev. H, R. 
Haweis, M.A. 

Court ROLLS, By John Amphlett. 

Screneg Notes, By W. Mattieu Williams, 

TABLE-TALK, By Sylvanus Urban, 


CHATTO and WINDUS, Piccadilly, W. 
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me & Co.’s OWN SAUCE. 
GOUPS, PRESERVED PROVISIONS, 


ported MEATS; also, 





FSsENCE of BEEF, BEEF TEA, 
rPURILE SOUP, and JELLY, and other 


GPECIALITIES for INVALIDS. 


CAUTION—BEWARE OF IMITATIONS. 
SOLE ADDRESS :— 
11 LITTLE STANHOPE STREET, 
MAYFAIR, W. 


ROTECTION FROM FIRE. 
PRYANT AND MAY’S 


patent SAFETY MATCHES. 
EIGHT PRIZE MEDALS, 
ADVANTAGES. 


Are not POISONOUS. 
Are free from SMELL. 
Are Manufactured 
Without Phosphorus. 
Are perfectly harmless 
To the Operatives employed. 
Are very DAMP-PROOF. 
LIGHT ONLY ON THE BOX, 
EIGHT PRIZE MEDALS. 
EE TO HEALTH. 
URKEY, PERSIAN, 
AND 
INDIAN CARPETS, 
IMPORTED BY 
WATSON, BONTOR, and CO., 
Nos. 35 and 36 OLD BOND STREET, LONDON, W. 
Superior Brussels, Velvet, Saxony, and all other 
Carpets, in the Newest Designs. 


| GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 


yas ~~ 
FRY’S | PPRY'S, CARACAS COCOA. 
| A choice 1 Cocoa. 
COCOA “A most pe ee an 
—Standard, a iichetetsaa 
| GUARANTEED PURE. 
FRY’S 


_ COCOA EXTRACT. 
Pure Cocoa only, 

COCOA the eupuieana os saurneted. 

} J.8. FRY and SONS. 


PRIZE MEDAL WHISKY 


OF THE 
CORK DISTILLERIES COMPANY, Limited. 
PHILADELPHIA CENTENNIAL EXHIBITION, 
1876. JURORS’ AWARD :— 
‘“VERY FINE, FULL FLAVOR, 
AND GOOD SPIRIT.’’ 


COLD MEDAL AT PARIS EXHIBITION, 1878. 


This fine OLD IRISH WHISKY may be had of the 
principal Wine and Spirit Dealers, and is supplied 
to Wholesale Merchants, in casks and cases, by the 


CORK DISTILLERIES COMPANY, Limited, 
MORRISON’S ISLAND, CORK. 


MAPPIN AND WEBB’S 

CUTLERY. 

OXFORD ST. MANSION HOUSE BUILDINGS, 
w. E.C., LONDON. 





JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS. 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 


SEASONABLE DELICACY, 


BROWN AND POLSON’S 
CORN FLOUR 


WITH 
STEWED FRUIT OF ANY KIND. 


LAIB’S GOUT PILis. 
THE GREAT REMEDY 
FOR GOUT AND RHEUMATISM. 
The excruciating pain is quickly relieved, and 
cured in a few days, by this celebrated Medicine. 
These Pills require no restraint of diet during their 
use, and are certain to prevent the disease attacking 
any vital part. 
Sold by all Chemists, at 1s 13d and 2s 9d per box, 








rr 


MR. G. H. JONES, 
Surgeon-Dentist, 57 Great Russell Street, London, 


Will be glad to forward his Pamphlet on Painless Dentistry, free, enclosed by post, 
which explains the most unique system of the adjustment of ARTIFICIAL TEETH, without Pain, to which 
the following Testimonials refer. 
CONSULTATION FREE, TEN TO FIVE. 


My Dear Sir,— or 
‘Allow me express my sincere thanks for the skill and attention displayed in the ne 
Artificial Teeth, which renders my mastication and articulation excellent. Iam glad to hear that to he 
obtained her Majesty’s Royal Letters Patent to protect what I consider the perfection of Painless Denti way 
In recognition of your valuable services, you are at liberty to use my name. 8. G. Hv 
G. H. Jones, Esq. By appointment Surgeon-Dentist to the Queen 


PROFESSOR GARDENER, late of the Royal Polytechnic Institution, in a certificate to Mr. G. H. Jon 
Surgeon-Dentist, of 57 Great Russell Street, London, says:—‘*I have examined and tested your Painless 
System of adjusting Artificial Teeth ; it is quite perfect, and is the most successful application of scientifie 
laws for securing actual wear and comfort yet introduced.” ~ 





IN CONSEQUENCE OF SPURIOUS IMITATIONS OF 


LEA AND PERRINS’ SAUCE, 


Which are calculated to deceive the Public, LEA and PERRINS have adopted a NEW LABEL, bearing thejr 
signature, ‘LEA and PERRINS,” which signature is placed on every bottle of 


WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE, 


And without which none is genuine. 


Sold Wholesale by the Proprietors, Worcester ; CROSSE and BLACKWELL, London ; and Export Oilmen 
generally. Retail by Dealers in Sauces throughout the World. 








PATENT GLACE rman | LIST OF AWARDS. 


Gold Medal, Paris, 1878. 





BROO K’S 





CROCHET AND TATTING 
COTTON. 


ONLY PRIZE MEDAL, London, 185], 


Only First-Class Prize Medal, 
Paris, 1855. 


S E W I N G Prize Medal, London, 1862. 


| Gold Medal, Paris, 1867. 


SIX-CORD SOFT COTTON. | The only Diploma of Honour, 


| Vienna, 1873. 


| COT TONS,, | Gola Medal, south Africa, 187, 





Medal and Award, Philadelphia, 
EMBROIDERY COTTON. | 1876, for Variety and General 
xcellence. 








OF ALL DRAPERS THROUGHOUT THE WORLD. 


ASK FOR 


LIEBIG COMPANY’S 


EXTRACT 
OF MEAT. 


*,* In use in most households throughout the 
kingdom, 
N.B.—Gennine ONLY with fac-simile of Baron 
Liebig’s Signature in Blue Ink across Label. 
Ask for the COMPANY’S Extract, and see 
that no other is substituted for it. 
An invaluable and palatable tonic for Invalids. 





CAUTION. —In consequence of numerous 
inferior and low-priced substitutes being in the 
market (sometimes accompanied by misleading 
chemical analyses), purchasers must insist on 
being supplied with the Company’s Extract, 
which, for fine flavour and perfect clearnes:, is 
pronounced by all competent authorities to be 
the best. 





FIRST ESTABLISHED 1825. 


THE BEST AND CHEAPEST. 
/ INFANTS 


N E A V E’S. 
| AND 


| — | 
F OO D INVALID S. 


Lancet.—“ Carefully prepared, and highly nutritious.” 
British Mepicat JourNAt,—“ Well adapted for children, aged people, and invalids.” 
IN ONE-POUND ONE-SHILLING CANISTERS. 
SOLD EVERYWHERE. WHOLESALE OF THE MANUFACTURERS, 
J. R. NEAVE and CO., Fordingbridge, England. 





ECONOMICAL. THOROUGHLY WHOLESOME. EASILY DIGESTIBLE. 





“A highly nitrogenous food, rich in 
flesh-forming material.’’—Lancet. 


BARON LIEBIQG’S 
*‘ Little else is required to form 
a perfect diet.’’—Medical Record. L E G U M | N Oo U S 
Prof. T1icHBORNE 14g AAs ——— 
are more valuable as flesh-formers than the 
gluten of wheat, the casein of milk, or the C Oo Cc O A P O W D E R . 
albumen of eggs.” 
To be procured of Chemists and Grocers. Sold in Tins, at 1s, 2s, 3s 6d, 6s 6d, and 12s each. 
N.B.—Baron H. v. Liesia’s Signature in Red Ink is on every Label, and each Tin is marked. 





BARON LIEBIG’S COCOA DEPOT, 7 IDOL LANE, LONDON, E.C. 
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JUST AS I AM. By Miss Braddon. 














The NEW NOVEL by FREDERICK TALBOT. 


Now ready, at all Libraries, in 3 vols. 


MISS BRADDON’S NEW NOVEL. 


Now ready, at all Libraries, in 3 vols. 


THE SCARSDALE PEERAGE. | JUST AS I AM: 
A Novel. | The New Novel. 
By FREDERICK TALBOT, Author of “Sophie Crewe,” &c. 


By the Author of “LADY AUDLEY’S SECRET,” &c. 


London: JOHN and ROBERT MAXWELL. | London: JOHN and ROBERT MAXWELL. 





————eV—v_e|T 


THE SCARSDALE PEERAGE. By Myr. F. Talbot. 


WHAT SHALL WE DRINK? 
ZOEDON E. 


THE ONLY NON-ALCOHOLIC BEVERAGE WHICH CHEERS WITHOUT INEBRIATING. 
THE BEST SUBSTITUTE FOR BRANDY AND SODA, 
IS SPARKLING, REFRESHING, STIMULATING, AND NUTRITIVE. 
May be drunk by persons of every age and at all times, 
WILL KEEP GOOD AFTER BEING OFENED, AND RETAINS ITS SPARKLING QUALITIES TO THE LAST. 











NORMAN KERR, M.D., F.L.S,, says:—‘Zoedone is a most agreeable, refreshing, and elegant tonic. A pleasant, sparkling beverage, most acceptable at the social 
7 board and an invaluable adjunct to medicine.” 


Price, including bottles and packages, free on rails at Wrexham, 6s 6d per dozen, in half-champagne bottles—in 6-dozen cases; 128 per dozen, in larga 
champague bottles—in 3-dozen cases. A small extra charge in smaller cases. Pamphlet, containing list of agents, sent free. 
WEEKLY INCREASING SALES NOW EQUAL EIGHT MILLION BOTTLES YEARLY. 
Supplied by all Respectable Chemists, Wine Merchants, and Grocers throughout the United Kingdom. 
Patented all over the World. Patentee—DAVID JOHNSON, F.C.S. 
Manufacturers—The ZOEDONE COMPANY (limited), Wrexham. London Office, 25 Abchurch Lane, E.C. 
The New Works being completed, the Company are now cble to deliver ZORDONE promptly, on receipt of order, addressed to 
the Works, Wrexham, or to any of the Company’s Agents. 








O R I EB N T L I N BEB Now ready, demy 8vo, 516 pages, price 153. 
+ 

AM RN is oI 2 A N ANECDOTAL HISTORY of the 
STE A BRITISH PARLIAMENT, from the Earliest 

- - P ar ayy Periods to the Present Time. With Notices of 
BETWEEN The following Royal = Steamships, leheages to the OBIENT and Eminent Parliamentary Men, and Examples of their 
PACIFIC STEAM NAVIGATION COMPANIES, are despatched every FORT- | Oratory. Compiled from Authentic Sources by 
ENGL AND NIGHT, for ADELAIDE (Semaphore), MELBOURNE, and SYDNEY direct, | GEorGE HENRY JENNINGS. 


king Passengers at through rates to all the principal Ports in Australia ConTENTS.—Part I. Rise and Progress of Parlia- 
oe z is ‘ ' : F ’ |} mentary Institutions.—Part II. Personal Anecdotes : 










AND Tasmania, and New Zealand. Sir Thomas More to Marquis of Hartington. Part 

Tons. U.P Tons. np, | III. Miscellaneous.—1. Elections. 2. Privilege; Ex- 

9 <A ? } . 4.666... 750 clusion of Strangers; Publication of Debates. 3. 

AUSTRALIA. ee: eye Pad ips bore eel Seen ee et i oi xa Parliamentary Usages, &c. 4. Varieties. APPENDIX. 

COTOPAXI es ee ee OO LUSI am a che age —(A) Lists of the Parliaments of England and of the 

CUZCO... eet eae” BRD ORIENT ..... .. 5,386 ... 1,000 | United Kingdom. (B) Speakers of the House of 

ee GARONN si 3276 — 550 ONO 2 ce et 1,219... 600 | Commons. (C) Prime Ministers, Lord Chancellors, 
JOHN ELDER i £152 a 550 BORA vovccccccccsscecessea 1,014... 600 and Secretaries of State from 1715 to 1880.—Inpex. 

ii hae te ; ; ; Post-Office Orders or Cheques payable to Mr. 

DIRECT The above Steamers have been specially fitted for carrying all classes of Pas- | Horace Cox, “Law Times’ Office, 10 Wellington 


sengers through the Tropics on long Voyages, and the passages hitherto made | Street, Strand, London, W.C. 
SERVICE IN are the fastest on record. 3 x 


TIEWS of ST. GEORGE’S, 





For further particulars, apply to the Managers of the Line, LEWISHAM, Inside and Out.—See the 
40 DAYS. city 4 BUILDER (4d; by post, 43d).—Also of the Puschkin 
F. GREEN and CO., 13 Fenchurch Avenue, E.C.; and Monument—Mission House, Highgate—and Mauso- 


leum, Windlestone Hall—Career of Sir Josiah Mason— 


ANDERSON ANDERSON and CO., 5 Fenchurch Avenue, E.C. Woman as a Sanitary Reformer—Architects and 
5 ees : Sanitation—Mr. Rawlinson’s Address—Employers’ 
Liability—A Patrician Villa, &c.—46 Catherine Street, 


TAILOR-MADE COSTUMES. and all Newsmen. 
SS OTS 110 and 111.—Lot 110, very sott 
D E B E N H A M A N D F Q E E B Oo D Y old Pale Sherry, at 30s; and Lot 111, very soft 
old Oloroso Solera, pale gold, at 33s per dozen. Sher- 
rie ! le. mellowec age 
Have made EXTENSIVE ARRANGEMENTS for the PRODUCTION of theso useful COSTUMES, and beg | 102.0) tp old siyie, merowed by Age, wet aoe aa 








to direct attention to their NEW PATTERNS for the Present Season, in detrimental to the consumption of Sherry. These 
exceptionally large Lots are placed in the hands of 
TAILOR-MADE TWEED and HAND-BRAIDED SERGES. the Association for forced realisation, and are offered 


P a P i ? Savctit to the public while on the special Lot List at greatl 
The simplicity of design and the excellence of the material employed are maint&ined, while several Novelties pea core pati linias of ine pe by lad 
in MILITARY BRAIDING have been introduced; and the arrangements generally ensure the perfection of | The London Co-operative Wine Association (Limited), 


; ~ . UF E : 
fit, and the best style of workmanship and finish, considerably below the usual price for this description of ens, 12 John Street, Adelphi, W.C. (late 446 











Costume. Sua SEEEgE ED GREEESUERSUSNEUERERERESEET 
Sketches in various Styles, with Patterns of Materials and Prices, post free on Application. LDRIDGE 5 BALMof COLUMBIA. 
Established agg —_ ‘i ‘ 

Warranted not to injure Health or Skin. t 
D E B E N H AM & F REEB oD ¥, prevents — uae = Hair i Grey; 
rh 7 cp Pp Tv r Cleanses from Dandritf; Restores when falling off ; 
WIGMORE STREET and WELBECK STREET, LON DON, W. Strengthens Weak Hair ; Causes Eyebrows, Whiskers, 
7 _________. | and Moustaches to grow; and when used for Children 
forms the basis of a Magnificent Head - Hair. a 
by all Chemists and Perfumers, 3s 6d, 63, an 3. 

ST E PH E N Ss’ W R | T | N G A N D co PYI N G | N KS. 2 Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 
BLUE-BLACK WRITING FLUID, the original “Stephens’ Writing Fluid.’ REMARKABLE, VERY REMARKABLE 

BLUE-BLACK COPYING FLUID gives Four good Copies, and has remarkable fluidity, INDEED, are the EFFECTS of 

~~ , 0289 flow, and durability. f AMPLOUGH’S PYRETIC SALINE, 
SCARLET INK for STEEL PENS.—Sicel Pens left in this Ink for Months do not in Preventing and Curing Small-pox, Fevers, 
impair the beauty of its Colour, nor are the Pens in the least corroded by it. and Skin Disexses. Excellent, refreshing, and in- 


SOLD BY ALL STATIONERS. vigorating to the constitution. Sold by Chemists. 
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THE NEW NOVELS. 


NOW READY AT ALL LIBRARIES, IN 3 VOLS. 


Roy and Viola. By Mrs. Forrester, 
Author of ‘‘ Viva,” “ Mignon,” &c. 

“An admirable tale, told by one who can vividly 
describe and incisively comment on the manners and 
personnel of modern society. The 0 is easy and 
natural, and the writing fresh." — World, 


me) 
St. Martin’s Summer. By 
SHIRLEY SmiTH, Author of * His Last Stake,’’ &c. 
“There is freshness and variety in this story, and 
some of its characters are very prettily conceived. 
The book is well worth reading." —Athenxum. 


Lord Brackenbury. By Amelia 
= — of * Barkara’s History,’’ &c. 


** A veryreadable story. There is plenty of variety, 
cheerful dialogue, and general verve in the book.”"— 


A Very Opal. By C. L. Pirkis. 


“A clever and interesting novel.”"—Spzctator. 


Strictly Tied Up. 3 vols. 


[Next week. 


Cheap Edition of Young Mrs. 


JARDINE. By the AuTHOR of ‘‘ JOHN HALIFAX.” 
5s, bound and Illustrated. 


HURST and BLACKETT, Publishers. 


A New Edition, crown 8vo, 7s 6d. 


The CHEMISTRY of COMMON LIFE. 


By the late PROFESSOR JOHNSTON. 


A New Edition, Revised and brought down to the 
Present Time. 


Py ARTHUR HERBERT CHURCH, M.A., Oxon., 


Author of ‘‘ Food: its Sources, Constituents, and 
Uses,” Plain Words about Water," &. 


Illustrated with Maps and 102 Engrayings on Wood, 
pp. 618. 


SUMMARY OF CONTENTS :—The Air we Breathe— 
The Water we Drink—The Soil we Cultivate—The 
Plant we Rear—The Bread we Eat—The Beef we Cook 
—The Beverages we Infuse—The Sweets we Fxtract 
—The Liquors we Ferment—The Narcotics we Indulge 
in—The Poisons we Select—The Odours we Enjoy— 
The Smells we Dislike—The Colours we Admire— 
What we Breathe and Breathe for—What, How, and 
Why we Digest—The Body we Cherish—‘he Circula- 
tion of Matter. 

“‘ The late Professor Johnston had a peculiar talent, 
which is possessed by very few scientific writers...... 
He enjoyed the power of being able to clothe the dry 
bones of scientific fact with the warm and living flesh 
of lucid exposition and apt illustration...... Professor 
Church has performed his task of revision with great 
judgment."—Journal of Science. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS 
Edinburgh and London, 





if LAC ‘KWOOD'S MAGAZINE, iv 
OCTOBER, 1880. No. DCCLXXX. Price 


28 6d. 

CONTENTS, 
Dr. WorTLE’s SCHOOL.—Part VI. 
Memory. 


THE ENCHANTED BRIDLE. A Legendary Ballad. 


BvsH-LIFE IN QUEENSLAND. (Conclusion.) Trying the 
Diggings—Prospecting—The Bower-Bird’s Nest— 
Explains Matters in General—The End. 


THE ROOF OF THE WORLD, 

Lois: A SKETCH. 

LIFE AND DEATH. Three Sonnets. 

SocrgTY AND THE SALONS BEFORE THE FRENCH 
REVOLUTION. 

Tue STUMP MINISTRY: ITS FIRST SESSION. 


WILLIAM BLACKWUOD and Sons, 
London. 


Edinburgh and 


HIBBERT LECTURES, 1880. 
Just published, 8vo, cloth, 10s 6d. 
RENAN on the INFLUENCE of 
the INSTITUTIONS, THOUGHT, and 
CULTURE of ROME on CHRISTIANITY and the 
DEVELOPMENT of the CATHOLIC CHURCH, By 
ERNEST RENAN, Membre de I’ Institut. Translated 
by the Rev. CHARLES BEARD, of Liverpool. Uniform 
with the HipBpertT LECTURES by Max Miiller and P. 
Le P. Renouf. 
Witirams and Norgarr, 14 Henrietta Stre ct, 
Covent Garden, London; and 29 South Freder ick 
Street, Edinburgh. 





Tenth Edition, post free, One Shilling. 
R. WATTS on ASTHMA.—A Trea- 

tise on the only Successful Method of Curing 
this Disease. Ry Ropert G. WATTS, M.D., F.R.S.L., 
F.C.S., &c., 5 Bulstrode Street, Cavendish Square, 
London, W. 

London: C. MITCHELL ard Co., Red Lion Court, 
Fleet Street. 


THE BRITISH QUARTERLY 
REVIEW, No. CXLIV., for OCTOBER, price 


6:, contains — 

. TENNYSON’S POEMS. 

Tue Lorp’s SupPer HISTORICALLY CONSIDERED. 
THE ART OF SINGING, Past AND PRESENT. 

A DuTCHMAN ON SouTH AFRICA, 

LATHAM ON EXAMINATIONS, 

Sir James OUTRAM. 

EXPLORATION AND M1ssIon Work IN AFRICA. 
THE PRACTICE OF AN ARCHITECT, 

. CONTEMPORARY LITERATURE. 


ONS oR Goto 


London: HODDER and STOUGHTON, 
27 Paternoster Row. 


tw ready, price 61, with Portrait of Rev. Professor 
DEANE, of Spring Hill College. 


The EVANGELICAL MAGAZINE, 
eo Edited by Rev. H. 8. REYNOLDS, 


CONTENTS. 

‘THE INFLUENCE OF ENGLAND ON INDIA. By Rev. M. 
A. Sberring. M.A., LL.B. 

Moors AND MkTHODISTS; or, Sundays with Cornish 
* Locals.’ By Rev. F. Hastings. 

REMINISCENCES OF APOLLOS HOWARD. The Young 
Men's Institute at Michaelstone. By the Editor. 

Sr. Joun’s MEMOIR OF THEGREAT Forty Days. VII. 
—The Draught of Fishes. By Rev. James Culross, 
D.D. 

Sister CATHERINE’S Story. VI.—The Shadow of 
Death. By Miss Beighton. 

TOMBS AND THUIR Lessons, By the Editor. 

IN MEMORIAM—M. A. SHERRING. 

LITERARY NOTICES. 


London: HODDER and STOUGHTON, 
27 Paternoster Row. 





Now valde: price Is, for OCTOBER. 


The CONGREGATIONALIST. 
Edited by J. Guinness RoGers, B.A. 
ConTENTS. 

Mr. Hueu Mason, M.P. With Cabinet Portrait. 

Tur DeaconEss. By the Editor. 

A Visit TO THE MONASTERY OF St. Lazarus, By 
Dr. Stoughton. 

Mitton’s BLINDNESS. By Rev. T. Dunlop. 

THE Broap CHURCH IN SCOTLAND. 

TESTIMONIALS. By Rev. F. Hastings. 

Tue Law or THE Heart. By E. Bersier. 

THE Boriats BILL. 

VILLAGE PREACHERS AND PREACHING. 
Pitman. 

REVIEWS AND CURRENT LITERATURE. 


By E. K. 





London: HODDER and STOUGHTON, 
mi Paternoster Row. 


Price Half-a-Crown. 


ea MODERN REVIEW. 


CONTENTS OF No. IV.—OcTOBER. 


CRITICAL METHOD.—IT. By Professor Kuenen. 

THINGS NEW AND OLD IN ITALY. By Mrs, William 
Grey. 

3. NATUKE AND LAW. 
C.B., M.D., F.R.S. 

FACTs AND FANCIES ABOUT FAUST. 1. The Poem 
and the Poet. By H. Schiitz Wilson. 

THE RELIGIOUS DRAMA. By William Binns. 

PHILOSOPHICAL NECESSITY : A DEFENCE, By Con- 
stance Plumptre., 

ENGLAND'S Opi1UM DEALINGS. By the Editor. 

GILBERT WAKEFIELD. By Mrs. Herbert Martin. 

Nores AND Noticts. By Charles Hargrove, R, 
Lane Poole, Edward Clodd, &e. 

Published for the Proprietors by JAMES CLARKE 

and CO., London; JOHN HEYWOOD, Manchester ; 

and may be had by order of all Booksellers. 





wm 


By William B. Carpenter, 


ea > 


SP 


Price 3s, Quarterly; Yearly, 12s, ‘post. free a 


IN ee 4 “aA. 





1. ESTHETIC EVOLUTION IN MAN. By G. Allen. 

2. THE UNITY OF THE ORGANIC INDIVIDUAL, (Con- 
cluded.) By E. Montgomery. 

3. ANOTHER VIEW OF MR. SPENCER'S ETHICS. By A, 

W. Benn. 

4. BOTANICAL CLASSIFICATION. By W. L. Davidson. 
5. THE METHOD OF KANT. By J. Watson. 

With Critical Notices, Notes, and Discussious, &. 
By Professor Knight, Dr, Bain, Professor Adamson, 
and others, 

Wittiams and Noreatr, London and Edinburgh. 


No. CXV., New Series 79, price 3s 6d.--OCTOBER, 1880. 


THE JOURNAL of MENTAL 
SCIENCE, edited by T. S. CLousToN, M.D., 
D. Hack Tuke, M.D., and G. H. SAvaas, M.D. 
CONTENTS. 

PRESIDENTIAL ADDRESS, DELIVERED AT THE ANNUAL 
MEETING OF THE MEDICO-PSYCHOLOGICAL ASSOCIA- 
TION. By George W. Mould, M.R.C.S. 

Gouty MELANCHOLIA, Report of a Consultation ona 
Case. By Andrew Clark, F.R.C.P. 

——— AND HEREDITARINESS OF EPILEPTICs. By 

. G. Echeverria, M.D. 

sana YIN BRITISH GUINEA. By R. Grieve, M.D. 

ON THE Best MkTHOD OF TABULATING RECOVERIES 
FROM [INSANITY IN ASYLUM Reports. By D. Hack 
Tuke, F.R.C.P. 

Clinical Notes and Cases.—Occasional Notes of the 
Quarter. — Reviews. — Retrospects. — Report of 
Annual Meeting of the Medico-Psychological 
Association, &c. 

J. and A. CuurcuILy, New Burlington Street. 


The VIULORIA UNLVERSITY. 
[ Hi OWENS’ COLLEGE 
CALENDAR for the SESSION 1880-1. Price 
2s, by post 3s 6d. 


Manchester: J. 












©, CornisH. London: MACMILLAN 





and Co. 


| 





—$$$$_—___ 
Monthly, price Half-a-Crown, 


; toe CONTEMPORARY REVIEW 


CONTENTS FOR FOR OCTOBER. 
THE UNITY OF NATURE. By the Duke of Ar. Tl, 
ON THE SOURCES OF HISTORY. By James Gaieds a 
ps HY KEEP INDIA? By Grant Allen. oo 
HROUGH SIBERIA, By the Rev. Henry Lansde}}, 
= AND MATERIALISM, By the Hon. Tusticg 
MYTHICAL AND MEDIEVALSworps. By Lady y, 
RECENT SPECULATIONS ON Primitiv a 
pF £ REuiaioy, By 
Ein ORIGIN oF Music. By J. F. Rowbotham. 
ALILEO AND THE ROMAN INQUISIT 
Reusch. . — * Profeseor 
VoTERS, not VOTES: THE RELATIVE StRenaty 0 
POLITICAL PARTIES, AS SHOWN BY THE Lasr Two 
GENERAL ELECTIONS. By Alfred Frisby. . 
STRAHAN and Co., Limited, 34 Paternoster Row, 
faa NINETEENTH CEN NTURY, 
for OCTOBER, 1880, price 2s 63, 
OBSTRUCTION OR ‘* CLOTURE ?” By the R' 

Sherbrooke. . wit Hon: tage 
Tue CrkepS—OLD AND NEW—I. By Froderi¢ 
Harrison. ; 
THE CHASE: ITs HistoRY AND LAWS.—I. By the 

Lord Chief Justice of England. 
THE UNSTABLE EQUILIBRIUM OF PARTIES. By E, D 
J. Wilson. St 
ia RoMANY. By Joseph Lucas. 
APITI-RUNNING ON THE PLAINS. By the Right Bo 
the Earl of Dunraven. . att Bom, 
DiaRY OF Liv_TA-JEN'S MISSION TO ENatanp, 
Translated by F. 8S. A. Bourne. i 
THE PHILOSOPHY OF CRAYFISHES. By the Right Rey. 
the Lord Bishop of Carlisle. 
POLITICAL FATALISM. By H. D. Traill. 
DEMONIACAL POSSESSION IN INDIA. By W. Knighton, 
ALEXANDRE DUMAS. By Walter Herries Pollock, 
THE ‘‘ PuRTSMOUTH CusTOM.” By Lord Lymington, 





C. KEGAN PAUL and Co., London. 


A NEW STORY by HENRY JAMES, . Jun., 

‘entitled “The PORTRAIT of a LADY.’ cothe 
mences in MACMILLAN'S MAGAZINE for 
OCTOBER. ‘ 


N ACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE, 
Jt No. 252, for OCTOBER, price 1s. 
CONTENTS OF THE NUMBER. 
. THE PORTRAIT OF A LADY, By Henry James, Jun, 
Chaps. 1-5. 

2. A TURKISH HISTORIAN OF A WAR WITH RogsrA, 
By Eugéne Schuyler, Consul-General of the 
United States in Roumania. (Conclusion ) 

He THAT WILL NOT WHEN HE MAY. By Mrs. 
Oliphant. Chaps. 39-41, 

4. GLASTONBURY BRITISH AND ENGLISH. By Edward 

A, Freeman, DC.L., LL.D. 
. THE Story OF Yves. By Mrs. Macquoid. (Con. 
clusion.) 
MACMILLAN and Co., London. 
ess ER’S MAGAZINE, 


OCTOBER, 1880. No. 610, New Series CXXx. 
Price 2s 6d. 





_ 


go 


ao 





CONTENTS. 

EAsy Metnops. By T. E. Cliffe Leslie. 

Rumpry-DupGet. By Julian Hawthorne. 

AN HISTORICAL LOVE-MATCH. By Alex. Charles 
Ewald, 

FRANCIS RIDLEY HAVERGAL. By P. Anton. 

THr PRACE-AT-ANY-PRICE-PARTY. By William 
Pollard. 

INVERAWE AND TICONDEROGA. By the Very Rev. the 
Dean of Westminster. 

A GREEK HAMLET. 

Sonnet. By Alexander Anderson (Surfaceman), 

ENGLISH PAUPERISM: ITS WRONG AND REMEDY. By 
Rev. W. Lewery Blackley. 

Dax. By R. Herbert Story, D.D 

— REFORM AT OXFORD. By an Oxford 

Tutor. 


_London: LONGMANS and Co. 


Now ready (One Shilling), No. 250, 


HE CORNHILL MAGAZINE, for 
OCTOBER. With Illustrations by George DU 
MAURIER and W. SMALL 
Contents, 

WASHINGTON SQUARE. By Henry James, Jun, (Witk 
an Illustration.) Chapters 25-29. 

Notes ON WaATER-COLOUR ART,—1. The Early 
Masters. By Harry Quilter. 

COUNTRY PARSONS, 

THE PAVILION ON THE LINKS. (Part IL.) Chap. 5 
Tells of an Interview between Northmour, your 
Mother, and Myself.—6. Tells of my Introduction 
to the Tall Man.—7. Tells how a Word was cried? 
through the Pavilion Window.—8. Tells the Last 
of the Tall Man.—9. Tells how Northmour carried 
out bis Threat. 

THE Homes OF TOWN Poor. 
Jones. 

FOREIGN ORDERS. 

FALLING IN LOVE. 

VENETIAN FOLK-SONGS. 

To A FRIEND RECENTLY LOST. By George Meredith. 

WHITE WINGS: A YACHTING ROMANCE. (With aa 
Illustration.) Chap, 47. After the Gale.—48. “4 
Good One for the Last."—49. Adieu! 


London: SMITH, ELDER, and Co., 15 Waterloo Place. 


; ie E EDINBURGH REVIEW for 
OCTOBER will be published on SATURDAY, 





By the Rey. Harry 





| October 16th. Advertisements intended for insertion 


cinnot be received by the Publishers later than 
Mondiy, October the 11th. 
Loudon ; LONGMANS and Co., 39 Paternoster Row, E. C. 


: hae QUARTERLY REVIEW.— 
ADVERTISEMENTS for insertion in the 
FORTHCOMING NUMBER of the above Period cal 
must be forwarded to the Publisher by the 7th, and 
BILLS by October 9th. 
JouN Murray, Albemarle Street, 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 





The FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW for OCTOBER. 


ROVEMENTS, AND LANDLORDS, By Murrough O'Brien. 
Ins BEN, ENGLISH Portry Ry A.C. Swinburne. 
6 TTLE RANCHES IN THE FAR West. By W. Baillie Grohman. 
eonrt CONSTITUENCIES—A PLAN OF REFORM, By Rev. T. W, Fowle, 
Ange WE ENGLISHMEN ? By Grant Allen. 
POLITICAL ECONOMY IN THE Unirep States. By T. E. Cliffe Leslie. 
Tue TRAGIC COMEDIANS. Chaps. 1-4, By George Meredith. 
HOME AND FOREIGN AFFAIRS, 





JAPANESE POTTERY : being a Native 
Report. Edited by A, W. Franks, F.RS., F.S.A, With numerous Illustra. 
tions and Marks. Large crown Svo, 2s 6d. [This day. 





BRITISH BEE FARMING: its Profits and 


Pleasures, By JAMES F. RoBINSON. Large crown 8vyo, 53. 


The CLERK of PORTWICK. By Georce 


MANVILLE FENN. 3 vols, [This day. 


BELLES and RINGERS By Captain Haw.ey 


SMART. 1 vo’. 


CHAPMAN and HALL, Limited, 193 Piccadilly. 


Just publisked, in 8vo, price 6d, stitched. 
AX7ORK and the WORKMAN; an Address to the Trades’ 
Union Congress, Dublin, September, 1830. By JOHN K. INGRAM, LL.D, 
London: LONGMANS and Co, Dubiin: E. PONSONBY, 





Price 7d. 


HAMBERS’S JOURNAL, for OCTOBER 1. 


Overwork and Underwork. Some Brave Women. 
A Visit to a Greenock Sugar-Refinery. , Recollections of an Equestrian Manager. 
The Reminiscences of an Indian Ofilver. To Detect Adulterations in Olive Oil. 
A Few Words about Watches, | Comicalities of Indian-English. 
Curious Petitions. Holiday Fatalities. 
Local Usages. By W. Chambers. | Anecdotes of English Rural Life. 
Poetic Parallels. | A Few Final Hints to Intending Tea- 
A Really Good Case. | Plauters in Assam, 
Poachers and Poaching, Sea Messengers. 
A Visit to the Corea. The Month: Science and Arts. 
Cecil's Mistake. Four Poetical Pieces. 

ALIFE’'S ATONEMENT. By D. Curistie Murray. Conclusion, 

W. and R. CHAMBERS, London and Edinburgh. 





XHE ART JOURNAL, for OCTOBER (price 2s 64), 
contains the following 
ENGRAVINGS :— 
1, The PROFESSOR'S LECTURE. After Rossi. 
2. The TRAITOR. After Hermann F. C. Ten Kate, 
3, The HOUSE of MOURNING. After Carl Hoff. (Etching.) 
LITERARY CONTENTS :— 
The Suez Canal. By E. T. Rogers and | Obituary. 
Miss Rogers. Hlustrated. | Artin Russia. By H. Wilson. 
On Sculptural Proportion. | Original Designs for Art Manufacture. 
Works of Jchn Bagnold Burgess, ‘illustrated. 
A.B.A. Illustrated. Exhibition of Silver-work at Amster- 
Corporation Plate, &c, By L. Jewiit, dam, 
F.S.A. Illustrated. Illuminated Manuscripts. 
Exhibiti n of German Art in Dussel- Art Union of London. 
dorf. By J. B. Avki_son. Art at Home and Abroad, &c. 


London: ART JOURNAL OFFICE, 26 Ivy Lane, E.C. 





THE MULTIPLEX COPYING PROCESS » 


gives Forty Copies of Circulars, Music, Drawings, Plans. 


This process has been adopted by her Majesty’s Government, who have paid the 
Inventor (Mr. Fellows) £500, for the privilege of using it throughout all their 
Departments. No tedious wasbing-off. Suits all climates, Negatives available 
for years, Full particulars post free. 

CHARLES FELLOWS, 4 TETTENHALL ROAD, WOLVERHAMPTON. 


EQUITY & LAW LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 


18 LINCOLN’S INN FIELDS, LONDON. 
ESTABLISHED 18/4. Caprrat, ONE MILLION, Fuiiy Supscrrsep. 
Total Invested As3ets, £1,610,000. 

Profits Divided in 1880 among the Assured, £219,375. 








SPECIMENS OF BONUS ADDITIONS :— 


Effected. At Age. 
—— 





| Sum Assured. Bonus Additions. 
1847 | 37 | £500 £459 10s. 

” | 43 | 5,000 5,060 10s. 
1850 j 835 500 \ 399 = 10s. 
1851 | 32 500 369 10s. 
1855 | 3 1,000 623 10s. 
1854 | 25 | 2,000 ,200 86 Os. 
1864 | 35 | 5,000 tl (Os. 





G. W. BERRIDGE, Actuary. 





R EADING CASES for the “SPECTATOR,” 


Price 23 6d each. 





CASES for BINDING, 
Price 2s Gd each, 


wit? be had by order through any Bookseller or Newsagent, or at the Office, 1 
elpgton Street, Strand, 





RICHARD BENTLEY AND SON’S 
LIST. 


Immedia:ely will be published, 


A NEW NOVEL IN THREE VOLUMES, 


ADAM AND EV E. 


3y Mrs. PARR, 
Author of “Dorothy Fox.” 








FroM “ THE WORLD.” 

Ri The admirable variety of these volumes displays the simple and comprehen- 
sive philosophy of an acute observer of mankind and nature, The mixture of 
charming lyrics with incisive views on men and things imparts an exquisite 
flavour to the whole.” 


THOUGHTS IN MY GARDEN. 


By MORTIMER COLLINS. 
Edited by EDMUND YATES. 
WITH NOTES BY THE EDITOR AND MRS. MORTIMER COLLINS. 


2 vols. post Svo, 21s, 





NOTICE. 
A SECOND EDITION OF 


THE MUDFOG PAPERS, 
By CHARLES DICKENS, 


Will be ready on Thursday rext, et all Booksellers, in crown 8vo, price 2s 6d. 


NOW READY, price 1s. 


No. CCXXXIX., for OCTOBER, 1589. 

CONTENTS. 

ADAM AND Evs. Chapters 30-32. 

CLeMENCS ISAURE. 

ORANGE SAUCE. 

ROMNEY. 

A LITTLE BOHEMIAN. Part II, By Mrs. G@. W. Godfrey. 

A LOvs Sone. 

MATTHEW GREGORY LEWIS. 

THe Rev, FATHER GAUCHER’S ELIXIR, 

SANCHO PANZA. 

THE REBEL OF THB FAMILY. By Mrs. Lynn Linton. Chaptars 28-32. 





AT ALL BOOKSELLERS’, 
MISS DE FONBLANQUE’S FIVE WEEKS 
IN ICELAND. 


In crown 8vo, price 3s 6d. 





AT ALL BOOKSELLERS’. 
MISS FITZGIBBONS TRIP TO 
MANITOBA. 


In demy Svo, price 10s 6d. 


POPULAR NOVELS AT ALL LIBRARIES. 
NEW WORK BY MRS. HENRY WOOD. 
JOHNNY LUDLOW. 
SECOND SERIES. 

By Mrs. HENRY WOOD, Author of “ East Lynne,” &c. 


3 vols. crown 8yo. 





NEW NOVEL by the AUTHOR of ‘‘ THE FIRST VIOLIN.” 


The WELLFIELDS. By Jessie Fothergill, 


Author of “ Probation” and ‘‘ The First Violin.” 3 vols. crown 8yo. 
“ A well and powerfal'y written novel.”’—St. James's Gazette. 
*‘ This is the best of the anthor’s three books in point of construction; and the 
character of Jerome Wellfield is more finished and more consistent than any she 
has yet attempted.”’—A thenwum. 


TRANSLATED by Mrs. TYRRELL. 
LIZZIE of the MILL. From the Original 
by Mrs. CurISTINA TYRRELL, Translator of ‘‘No Surrender,’ &e. 2 vols. 
crown 8yo. 





NEW NOVEL by the AUTHOR of “ CUT ADRIFT.” 


PIOUS FRAUDS; or, the Dawn of Love. 


By ALBANY DE Fon ve, Author of ‘A Tangled Skein,’”? Cut Adrift,’” 
&e. In 3 vols. crown Syo. 





RICHARD BENTLEY and SON, New Burlington Street, 


Pablishers in Ordinary to Her Majesty the Queen. 
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ROMOLA. 


BY 


GEORGE ELIOT. 


Messrs. SMITH, ELDER, and CO. have 
the pleasure of announcing the Publication of 
an Edition of “ ROMOLA,” by GrorceE Exior, 


in Two Volumes, imperial 8vo. 


The Letterpress of this Edition will be 
printed by Messrs. Ricuarp Cay, Sons, and 
TAYLOR, on paper of the finest quality, made 
expressly for the Work by Messrs. Jonn 


DICKINSON and Co. 


The Illustrations for the Work, which were 
drawn by Sir FRepericK LEIGHTON, the 
President of the Royal Academy, will all be 
printed on real China Paper by Messrs. 
RicuarpD C.Lay, Sons, and Taynor, and 
Mounted on Plate Paper; the Initial Letters 
will be mounted with the Letterpress of the 
Book. 


The Edition will be limited to One Thousand 
Cop ies, and the type will be distributed after 


each sheet has been printed. 


The Work will be published on October 
15th, 1880. 


Subscriptions will be received through 
Booksellers ; each copy will be numbered, 
and copies will be delivered to Subscribers in 


the order in which Subscriptions are received. 


The Publishers reserve to themselves the 
option of at any time increasing the Subscrip- 


tion price. 


The Publishers also reserve to themselves 
the right of printing a few copies beyond the 
Edition of One Thousand Copies, for the pur- 
pose of presentation to the Author and 
Reviewers. Such additional copies will not 
be numbered or sold, the Edition for sale being 


strictly limited to One Thousand Copies. 


Prospectuses and Specimen Pages, with 
information as to the price at which Book- 
sellers will receive Subscriptions, may be 
obtained on application to the principal Book- 


sellers in London and the Provinces. 


15 WarteriLoo Pracr, Lonpon, 


September 20th, 1880. 





$$$ 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 
THE NEW SEASON—NOTICE. 








The attention of all Readers of the Best Literature is respectfully requested to the 
List, revised for the New Season, of the Books recently added to MUDIE’S SELEQT 
LIBRARY. 


The Prosperity of the Library is in great measure due to the co-operation of those 
Subscribers who chiefly require Books of sterling interest and merit. In the selection 
of Books, great care is taken to study their wishes, and to make the Library not only 
“© Select,” but comprehensive. 

The best Works in History, Biography, Religion, Philosophy, Travel and Adventure, 
and the Higher Class of Fiction, continue to be taken in large numbers on the day of 
publication, and fresh copies are added as the demand increases. 


Arrangements have again been made with the Leading Publishers for an ample 
supply of the Principal Works already announced for the New Season, and of all 
other Forthcoming Books of General Interest as they appear. 


The Great Hatt of the Library, which has been closed for a few days for repairs 
and decoration, is now open for Subscribers, with improved arrangements and 
additional facilities for the exchange of Books. 


New Oxrorp Street, Lonpon. 
October 2nd, 1880. 


ON WEDNESDAY, OCTOBER 13th, WILL BE PUBLISHED. 
The New Volume of MR. KINGLAKE’S HISTORY 
OF THE INVASION OF THE CRIMEA, Jil. 
VI.—‘THE WINTER TROUBLES,” 8vo, price 16s. 








WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, Edinburgh and London. 


THE NEW NOVEL BY MISS RUSSELL. 


Now ready, at all Libraries, in 3 vols. 
Q U iI iT &E * &U &. 


By DORA RUSSELL, Author of “ Footprints in the Snow,” &c. 
London : J. and R. MAXWELL, Milton House, Shoe Lane, E.C. 


SECOND EDITION. —Now ready, price 2s, boards; cloth gilt, 2s 6d (postage 4d). 


THE VICARS GOVERNESS 
By DORA RUSSELL, Author of “ Footprints in the Snow,” &c. 


‘* Undoubtedly a clever and well-written story. Miss Russell may fairly be congratulated on having 
written a book which contains a good deal that is interesting, and indicates a reserve of something still 
better.”"—TZhe Times. 


London: J. and R. MAXWELL, Milton House, Shoe Lane, E.C. 


FURNISH YOUR HOUSE wirs THE BEST ARTICLES 
ESTABLISHED D E A “N ‘) ? S x 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE, WITH PRICED FURNISHING ESTIMATES, GRATIS AND POST FREE. 
TaBLeE Knives, Ivory, per doz., from 13s to 55s. Parrer-MacHe Trea Tr AYS, in Sets, 21s, 503, 953. 
Exectro Forxs—T: able, 24s to 61s; —, 243 to 66s. | ELectro TEA AND CorFFE Sets, from £3 7s to £24. 
ELEcTRO CrveTs, from 12s 6d to £6 6: BronzeD TEA AND COFFEE Urns. 

DisH Covers—Tin, 21s; Metal, 65s ; Biesine, £11 11s. | ELectro Liqueurs, from 40s to £6 10s, 


Fenpers—Bright, 45s to £15; Bronze, 3s to £6. Lamps—Patent Rock-Oil Moderator, &c. 
COoAL-SCUTTLES AND VASES, Boxes, &c. Ciocks—English, French, and Ameri ican. 
Brpstraps—Brass and Iron, with Bedding. CHINA AND GLASS— Dinner, Tea, and Dessert Services. 
Batus—Domestic, Fixed, and Travelling. KitcHen UTENSIL s—Copper, Tin, and Iron. 


KITCHENERS, from 3 ft., £3, to 6ft., £30. 

















A.D. 1700. 














Cornices—Cornice-poles, Ends, Bands, &c. 
Stoves—Bright, Black, Register, Hot-air, &c. Toots—Gentlemen’s Chests, Household, Y Youths’, ~ 
GasELIERs—2-light, 16s; 3-do., 503; 5-do., £6 6s, GarpEN Toots—Lawn-mowers, Boilers, Hurdles, 
Gas CooKING-STOVES, with Air Burners, 10s 6d tq £14. | Hot-warer Firrines for Greenhouses, Halls, &e. 


DEANE & CO. (46 King William Street), LON. DON BRIDGE. 
Gold Medal Faris Exhibition, 1878. 


PURE, MILD, and MELLOW. 
DELICIOUS and MOST WHOLESOME. 
LL THE CREAM OF OLD IRISH WHISKIES. 


Dr. HASSALL says:—*“ Soft and Mellow, Pure, well Matured, and of very 
Excellent Quality." 


The Gold Medal, Dublin Exhibition, 1869. 


20 GREAT TITCHFIELD STREET, LONDON, W. 


KINAHAN’S 


WHISKY. 
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GROSVENOR GALLERY LIBRARY, 


NEW BOND STREET, 


AVAILABLE FOR BOTH LADIES AND GENTLEMEN. 


Comprises an ENGLISH and FOREIGN CIRCULATING LIBRARY, provided with all the BEST and 
NEWEST LITERATURE, « LIBRARY of VOCAL and INSTRUMENTAL MUSIC, a REFERENCE LIBRARY, 
READING, WRITING, and NEWS ROOMS, supplied with the Daily and Weekly Journals, LADIES’ DRAWING- 
ROOM, DINING and LUNCHEON-ROOMS, SMOKING-ROOM, and all the appliances and comforts of a FIRST- 


CLASS CLUB. 





TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION, 


TOWN. WALF YEAR. ONE YEAR. 

CLASS. G8. 0. £ «. 2. 
A—TWO VOLUMES Ae ay an ae ees aug sae 012 0 1 0 
B—THREE VOLUMES ues awe eae 018 0 111 6 
C—FOUR VOLUMES, Delivered Free... is aaa are waa 140 22 0 
D—SIX VOLUMES, do. do. ‘a re ia ce - 116 O aan 8 3 0 
a<80 = 440 


E—EIGHT VOLUMES, do. do. “ia 
And Two Volumes for each additional Guinea per annum. 


Subscribers D and E are eatitled to all the Club privileges, including the use of the Reference Library, the Reading and Writing 
Rooms, Ladies’ Drawing-Room, &c., and E are also entitled, upon a further payment of Two Guineas per annum, to introduce One Friend 


into the Rooms set apart for Members. 


CLUBS AND LITERARY INSTITUTIONS. ONE YEAR. 

CLASS. age 

F—TWELVE VOLUMES... bia és pas ate Pe a ae ae 4 4 ir 

G—TWENTY VOLUMES ar ; ate pee ies a 6 6 0 
And Ten Volumes for each additional Three Guineas. 

COUNTRY. HALF YEAR. ONE YEAR 

CLASS. om a. £ a. ad. 

H—FIVE VOLUMES 1 4 0 220 

|I—NINE VOLUMES 116 0 3 3 0 

K—TWELVE VOLUMES 28 0 44 0 

L—FIFTEEN VOLUMES ... 3 0 oo 5 & O 

312 0 au 6 6 0 


M—EIGHTEEN VOLUMES 


Subscription N to Club privileges only, as described above, Two Guineas per annum. 


Subscribers L and M are entitled to the Club privileges for themselves and for one additional member of the family. 


Boxes for the Conveyance of Books to Country Subscribers are provided by the Library free of charge. 


All the Books in the Library, both English and Foreign, are available for Subscribers, without distinction as to amounts of subscription, 


and Subscribers, at their option, may have Volumes of Music instead of Books. 


THE FOREIGN CIRCULATING LIBRARY. 


In addition to the usual advantages offered by Circulating Libraries, attention is paid to the Foreign Library, which consists of over 5,000 
Subscribers have the option of taking the whole, or part of their 


Volumes, and which is kept supplied with all New Works of importance. 


subscription in Foreign Books. 
THE REFERENCE LIBRARY. 


The formation of a Permanent Library of Selected and Standard Works has been commenced, and liberal additions will be made from 


time to time with the growth of the undertaking. 


THE READING AND WRITING ROOMS. 


Especial care is taken to render this feature of the Library attractive by a regular supply of al! the best Periodicals and Reviews. 


are always available, and particular attention is paid to the Department of Foreign Periodical Literature. 


The Reading Rooms are open, at present, from 9 a.m. until 10 p.m. on week-days, and from 6 p.m. until 10 p.m. on Sundays. 


THE MUSIC LIBRARY. 


Subscribers of every class have the option of taking either the whole or part of their subscription in music—instrumental and vocal. 


THE DINING ROOMS. 


The Dining Rooms are open for the supply of luncheons, afternoon teas, and dinners, and Members of the Library will also be able 


make arrangements for dinners to private parties. 
THE TELEPHONE. 


Subscribers are now in telephonic communication with the centres at Westminster and in the City. 





Cheques and P.O. Orders should be made payable to Mr. CHARLES ALLEN, Librarian, who will promptly furnish all 


further in‘ormation upon application. 





Sets of Books are divided to meet the convenience of Subscribers. 


GROSVENOR GALLERY LIBRARY (LIMITED), 


NEW BOND STREET, W. 
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CASSELL, PETTER, GALPIN, AND CO’S FORTHCOMING VOLUMES 
FOR THE SEASON 1880-1. 


YOUNG IRELAND: a Fragment of Irish History. | NEW CHILDREN’S BOoks, 


By the Hon. Sir CHARLES GAVAN DUFFY, K.C.M.G. 
Demy 8vo, cloth, 16s. 





*,* This book is a memoir of the few stormy years in Ireland during which 0’Connell 
was tried and convicted of conspiracy, and Smith O’Brien tried and convicted of high-treason, 


--written by one who was in succession the fellow-prisoner of each of them, and has since seen 


a remarkable career in Australia. The book is founded on the private correspondence of the 
leading men of the period, and purports to throw a searching light on the Irish politics of 


the present day. 





A HISTORY of MODERN EUROPE. Vol. I. 


By C. A. FYFFE, M.A., Fellow of University College, Oxford. 


About 500 pages, demy 8vo, 123. 


*,* This new and original work will consist of three volames, which will contain a 
history of Europe from the time of the French Revolution down to the present date. It will 
be written in a popular and attractive style, describing the general course of European 
History, and the most noteworthy events between the.dates indicated, and showing the 
social, political, and commercial rise and decadence of the various nations of Europe. The 
First Volume extends from the outbreak of the Revolutionary War in 1792, to the accession 


of Louis XVIII. in 1814. 


The ENCYCLOPZDIC DICTIONARY. 
Vol. Il. A New and Original Work of Reference 
to all the Words in the English Language, with a 
full Account of their Origin, Meaning, Pronuncia- 
tion, and Use. By RoBert Hunter, M.A., F.G.S., 
Memb. Bibl. Arcbeol. Scciety, &c. Assisted in 
special departments by Eminent Authorities. 
Extra crown 8yo, 10s 6d. 


ENGLISH LITERATURE, DICTION- 


ARY of. By W. DAVENPORT ADAMS. Cheap 
Edition, 10s 6d. 


PHRASE and FABLE, DICTIONARY 
of. By tbe Rev. Dr. BREWER. New and Cheap 
Edition, wih the addition of a Concise Biblio- 
graphy of English Literature. 3s 6d. 


The PRAISE of BOOKS, as Said and 


Sung by English Authors. By J. A. LANGFORD, 
LL.D., F.R.H.S. 2s 6u. 


EUROPEAN FERNS: their Form, 
Habit, and Culture. By James BRITTEN, F.L.S, 
With 30 Fac-simile Coloured Plates, painted from 
Nature by D. Blair, F.1.S, Demy 4to, cloth gilt, 21s, 


FAMILIAR GARDEN FLOWERS. 
First Series. By SHIRLEY HIBBERD. With 40 
Coloured Plates by F. E. Hulme, F.L.S., F.S.A., 
12s 6d. 


FAMILIAR WILD FLOWERS. 
Second Series. By F. E. Huumr, F.L.S., F.S.A. 
Containing 40 Full-page Coloured Plates. 12s 61. 


FIGURE PAINTING in WATER- 
COLOURS. With 16 Coloured Plates from de- 
signs by Blanche Macarthur, Medallist, Royal 
Academy, and Jeanie Moore, Medallist, Royal 
Academy, with Instructions by the Artists. 
Cloth, 7s 6d. 


SCIENCE for ALL. Yearly Volume 
for —_. With about 350 Illustrations and Dia- 
grams, 93. 


The COUNTRIES of the WORLD. 
Vols. IV.and V. By Rosert Brown, F.R.G.S. 
Tilustrated, 7s 6d eavh, 


GREAT INDUSTRIES of GREAT 
BRITAIN. Complete in 3 vols. With about 100 
Illustrations, 7s 6d each. 


OUR OWN COUNTRY. 
Vol. Il. With upwards of 200 Original Iilustra- 
tions, and Steel Frontispiece, 7s 6d. 


The INTERNATIONAL PORTRAIT 
GALLERY. Vol. IL With 20 Portraits in 
Colours,and Biographies from Authertic Sources. 
Demy 4to, 12s 6d. 


NEW NATURAL HISTORY. 
Edited by Professor P. MARTIN DUNCAN, M.B., 
F.R.S. Vol. 1V. Lllustrated throughout, 9s. 


WILD WHITE CATTLE of GREAT 
BRITAIN, The. By the late Rev. JOHN StOBER, 
M.A. Illustrated, Cheap Edition, 7s 6d. 


The A B C POULTRY-BOOK. 


By Mrs. M. A. WILSON. 1s. 


ETIQUETTE of GOOD SOCIETY. 
Leing an Entirely New and Revised Edition of 
‘*The Manners of Modern Society.” Boards, 1s ; 
cloth, ls 6d. 


CASSELL, PETTER, GALPIN, 





The QUIVER VOLUME for 1880. 


With about 250 ORIGINAL CONTRIBUTIONS by Emi- 
nent Divines and Popular Authors, and about 150 
Full-page Illustrations, Extra royal 8vo, cloth, 
7s 6d. 


CASSELL’S FAMILY MAGAZINE, 
for 1880. With Three Complete Serial Stories, 
numerous Short Complete Stories, Original Music, 
Household and Domestic Essays, &c., together 
with about 300 Original Illustrations and Coloured 
Frontispiece. Extra crown 4to, cloth, 93, 


The MAGAZINE of ART. Yearly 
Volume for 1880, With about 300 Illustrations by 
the First Artists of the day, and Etching for 
Frontispiece. Handsomely bound in cloth gilt, 
gilt edges, 10s 6d, 


N.B.—The price of Vols. I. and II. has been 
raised from 7s 6d to 10s 6d each. 


“LITTLE FOLKS” CHRISTMAS 
VOLUME, Vol. XIL., with Coloured ‘‘rontispiece 
and nearly 509 Pictures. Coloured boards, 3s 64; 
cloth gilt, 5a. 


HEROES of BRITAIN in PEACE and 


WAR. By Epwin Hopper. With about 300 
Original Illustrations, 2 vols., 7s 6d each, 


The SEA: its Stirring Story of 
Adventure, Peril, and Heroism. By F. WHYMPER. 
Complete in 4 vols., containing upwards of 400 
Original Illustrations. 7s 6d each. 


WHAT GIRLS CAN DO. 


A Book for Mothers and Daughters. By Paris 
Browne, Author of “ A Year’s Cookery,’’ &. 5s. 


HEROINES of the MISSION FIELD. 


Being Biographical Sketches of Female Mission- 
aries who have Laboured in Various Lands among 
the Heathen. By Mrs. EMMA RAYMOND PITMAN. 
Illustrated throughout. Patent morocco, 5s. 


JANE AUSTEN and HER WORKS. 
By SARAH TYTLER. With Steel Portrait and 
Steel Title, Patent morocco, 5s. 


BETTER THAN GOOD. 


A Story for Girls. With 4 Full-page Illustrations. 
By ANNIE E. RIDLEY, Patent morocco, 5s. 


THE “QUIVER” SERIES OF STANDARD TALES 
FOR FAMILY READING. 


All Illustrated and bound in cloth gilt, each, 32 6. 
DEEPDALE VICARAGE. 


By the Author of ‘‘ The Half-Sisters,”’ &c. 


In DUTY BOUND. 


By the Author of ‘* Deepdale Vicarage,’’ &c. 


The HALF-SISTERS. 


By the Author of ‘‘ Mark Warren,” &c. 


PEGGY OGILVIE’S INHERITANCE. 


By Isa Crate-Knox. 


The FAMILY HONOOR. 


By Mrs. C, L. Batrour. 


ESTHER WEST. 


By Isa CraiG-Knox. New Edition. 


WORKING to WIN. 


By Magerr Syminaton. New Edition. 











and CQO., Ludgate Hill, London. 





NEW SERIES of HALF-CROWN 8ST 
By Popular Authors and Illustrated, G1enoks 
2s 6d each. om, 


Little Empress Joan. 

By MADELINE BONAVIA Hunt. Illustrated, 
Adventures of Working-Men. 

By G. MANVILLE Fenn. Llustrated, 
Friends I Have Made. 

By G. MANVILLE FENN. Illustrated. 
Golden Days. 

By J&kANIE HERRING. New Edition. 
Notable Shipwrecks. 


Tales of Disaster and Heroism at Sea 
HARDY Illustrated. New Edition. — By Useus 


The Wonders of Common Things, 


By ANNIE CarByY. Illustrated, 


TWO NEW VOLUMES of the “Co a 
SERIES, ad CORNER 
I'lustrated throughout. Cloth gilt, gilt edges, 2s 6q 
Little Chimes for all Times, 
Dot’s Story Book. 


NEW TWO-SHILLING STORY-BOOKsS, 
By Popular Authors, All I!lustrated throughoat, and 
containing Stories for Young People. Crown 8y0; 
handsomely bound in cloth gilt, gs each. : 


Through Peril to Fortung, 
Aunt Tabitha’s Waifs. 
In Mischief Again. } 





Two Fourpenny Bits, 
Poor Nelly. 

Tom Heriot. 

Maid Marjory. 





The FAN SERIES of NEW EIGHTEENPENNY 
STORY BOOKS. 
By Popular Authors, All Illustrated throughout, and 
containing Stories for Young People, published at 
1s 6d each. 


Faith’s Father. 

By Land and Sea. 

The Young Berringtons. 

Tom Morris’s Error, 

Jeff and Leff. 

Worth More than Gold. 

Through Flood—Through Fire. 
The Chip Boy; and other Stories, 
The Girl with the Golden Locks. 
Roses from Thorns. 

Raggles, Baggles, and the Emperor. 
Stories of the Olden Time. 
Dick’s Hero; and other Stories. 


The SWALLOW SERIES of NEW SHILLING 
STORY BOOKS, 
By Popular Authors. All Illustrated, and containing 
Interesting Stories for Young People, Extra fcap. 
8vo, cloth gilt, 1s each. 


Over the Rocky Mountains. 

The Ferryman of Brill ; and other 
Harry Maxwell; and other Stories. 
Magic Mirror, The. 

The Cost of Revenge. 

Clever Frank. 

A Banished Monarch. 


TIM TRUMBLE’S “LITTLE 
MOTHER.” By OC. L. Mat&aAux. With 18 Dlus- 
trations by Giacomelli. Feap. 4to, 5s. 


FAMILIAR FRIENDS. 
By OLIVE PATCH. M[lustrated throughout. 163 
pages, crown 4to, cloth gilt, 5s. 


The FAVOURITE ALBUM of FUN 
and FANCY. Illustrated throughout by Ernest 
Griset. Crown 4to, cloth, 38 6d. 


PICTURES to PAINT. 
With numerous Original Coloured Plates by 
Kate Greenaway, M. E, Edwards, &c., with accom. 
panyivg Outline Engravings intended for Water- 
Colour Painting, Extra feap. 4to, in Coloured 
Wrapper, 1s; or cloth gilt, 2s. 


The OLD FAIRY TALES. . 
With Original Illustrations. New Edition, 
coloured boards, 1s; cloth, 1s 6d. 
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